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No pUblioadDHS dflord more enter tainmcnt, and prOTB of 
more publle utility^ tlian local dflineationa and descrijitioiiH 
drami with oorreclnesa and fidelily; they Gaabte pertons 
travelling- hy railway or otherwiae lo forni an idta of 
rftoarkahle aoanEa and plnoea, to which fortuno, time, or 
situation, denies them accsBa. Withont such aniilinriBB, 
oceaaional Toiu'ists, who have not indinatiqn or opportunity 
lo ooneult the opimona of the more elaborate AnUquarian, 

he derived &Din their oxcaraiona. 

It were easy to bavH extended the occount of the various 
heontiful olyecta, scenery, Ice. that continually present tbem- 
aolyflB between Chester and Shrewsbury, but in a pubUoadon 
of this nature it was deemed uiuiecessary. Prolix and 
tedionB doecripdons of plaoca of rr tlrcmenC, benuty, or cele- 
brity, are aeldom if ever read by the Bcoidantol passenger 
or oocaaional visitor. 

If any en'ors have crept in, or any req^uisite informatiaa 
has been omitted, tlje Author will feel obliged by such being' 
pointed out, and Ihey slmll be attended to iu Iho neiE edi- 
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THE RAILWAY COMPANION, &c. 



A Descriptive and Historical Account op the 

Line. 

The advantag'es to be derived from the construction of a 
railway from Chester to Shrewsbury, skirting' the borders 
of the northern Principality, and passing through its rich 
mineral field, engaged a large share of public attention at 
an early period in the history of railways. The success of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and of the lines 
from Livei*pool to Birmingham and London, as commercial 
speculations, had given great encouragement to these use- 
ful public works, and turned the attention of capitalists to 
those leading lines of railway which they saw were destined 
to carry the internal commerce of the country. Accord- 
ingly, we find Mr. George Stephenson engaged as engineer, 
in laying out a line of railway from Chester to Wrexham 
and Ruabon *in the year 1839. This project was promoted 
by those gentlemen of Chester who, superior to the com- 
mon prejudices then prevalent against railways, saw the 
immense advantages to be derived from opening up the rich 
coal-fields of Wrexham and Ruabon, and from affording a 
cheap and expeditious conveyance to the numerous travel- 
lers who frequent, for business or for pleasure, this main 
approach to North Wales. 

The surveys were made by Mr. M. Gladstone; and 
plans were deposited with the clerk of the peace ; and the 
nucleus of a company was foi*med to carry out the enter- 
prise, when the patriotic exertions of these gentlemen were 
stopped by the commercial depression which soon after com- 
menced, and continued for a period of about three years. 
In tlie year 1842, notwithstanding the gloom which over- 
shadowed railways, the project was again revweA. Vjtj 'visNK. 
enterprising parties who at that tioie >afec«xaa ^Oaa \«asa«j»^ 
of the Brymho coal and iron -woTrVLs. 
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A line was laid out, which, commencing> at Wrexham, 
passed through the Moss valley, by the Ffrwd iron works, 
and crossing the river Alun near Caergwrle castle, swept 
round by Kinnerton to Chester, where it joined the Ches- 
ter & Crewe and the Chester and Birkenhead railways. 
For the last three miles it was almost identical with the 
present Chester & Holyhead railway. The parliamentary 
plans were deposited, and considerable efforts made by the 
promoter to cany out this project, which would have been 
most advantageous to the mining interest generally and to 
the city of Chester ; but, from the opposition of the land- 
owners and the apathy which then prevailed, the scheme 
was abandoned. 

In the succeeding session of parliament the same pai-ties 
again took the field ; and the line selected by Mr. Robert- 
Hon, the engineer, commenced at the river Dee, and termi- 
nated at Wrexham, near the old mansion-house of Bryn- 
y-fynnon, where the station was intended to have been. 
Instead of running into Chester, it joined the Chester and 
Holyhead railway about two miks from the present station. 
Tliis scheme again met with great opposition, but was 
carried through parliament by the indefatigable exertions 
of Mr. J. B. Ross, and Mr. Roy, who were then directors of 
the company, and of Mr. Robertson, the engineer. How- 
ever, from tiie jealousy of rival mineral proprietors and coal 
masters, the main feature of the scheme, viz. the branch to 
the coal and iron works, was abandoned, and the North 
Wales mineral railway bill was obtained without any appa- 
rent means of conmiunicating with the coal-fields. 
This act was passed on the 6th day of August, 1844. 
Having obtained the act for making a rsdlway to Wrex- 
ham, the dii'ectors had not long conmienced the works be- 
fore tiiey saw the necessity of extending the line to Ruabon 
and carrying a branch into the miner^ fields of Brymbo. 
It may astonish our future readers to know, that to this 
extension there was considerable opposition by a portion of 
the inhabitants of Wrexham, who flattered themselves at 
that day that Wrexham was to be the terminus of railway 
enterprise into North Wales, and by a portion of the mining 
interests of Ruabon parish, who feared a competition from 
the Wrexham end of the coal-field in their inland market. 
The extension line of railway was laid out and the sur- 
ras prepared, when the memorable mania for railway 
terpriae of 1845 seized the public mmd.. TiVsect Mid 
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independent lines of railway became the favourites of the 
day, and little regard was paid to the actual existing lines 
of traffic and their wants. Duidng this year the district of 
country between Chester and Shrewsbury did not escape 
the common contagion; and there was now projected a 
direct line from Chester to Shi'ewsbury. This scheme was 
promoted by the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company 
and the then dominant Birkenhead interest, of which Mr. 
Wilh'am Jackson was the leader. It was also supported by 
tlie London and Birmingham interests ; and the object was 
to get a line to the south, independent of the Old Grand 
Junction railway. Mr. Robert Stephenson was the engi- 
neer, and Mr. Malaby the solicitor. 

The North AVales Mineral Railway Company met this 
scheme by promoting a continuation of their own line to 
Shrewsbuiy, called the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester 
Jimction Railway Company. In this company, Mr. Ross, 
Mr. Roy, and Mr. HaiTison, represented the interests of 
the North Wales mineral railway ; and they obtained 
the efficient co-operation of Mr. Brown, Mr. Wardell, and 
Mr. Dixon, of Chester, who saw the superior advantage to 
the city of Chester of carrying out the line which followed 
the route of the population and trade of the distiict. The 
Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction Railway Com- 
pany was in the able hands of Mr. Kelsall as solicitor, and 
of Mr. Robertson as engineer. 

Few instances have occurred of a more successful railway 
contest than that maintained by the Shrewsbuiy, Oswestry, 
and Chester Junction i-ailway. On the 7th of November 
the first instructions were given for the requisite notices, 
and to prepare the plans and book of reference, which had 
to be deposited on the 30th of the same month at the office 
of the clerk of the peace. Surveyors had now to be found 
at a time when their services were almost beyond price, 
and a new line had to be selected through a hostile country. 
However, the exertions of the engineer, solicitor, and sur- 
veyors, were in proportion to the difficulties, and the sur- 
veys and book of reference were completed in ^od time for 
the deposit ; but such was the opposition of certain land- 
owners to this great public road, that the section of the 
most difficult part of the line, from the valley of the Dee 
to the Ceiriog, was obliged to be taken by tlaa ^^x'^gcckfc^t "sjX 
night, in order to escape tYie ^ioVetiX. o\k'e>\xvs>c.'Ctfsvv ^"^ "^^ 
survey. The plans being de^osite^, oud. ^^ ^K^^svaa ^ssc^^ 
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launched, it was quietly and perseveringly followed ont. 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Wardell, and Mr. Dixon, were untiring in 
theii' efforts to secure the suport of the district, and &ej 
were most successful. The opposing direct line from Ches- 
ter to Shrewsbury was abandoned ; and with the assistance 
of Mr. Williams, solicitor, of Oswestry, the dissentient 
landowners were appeased ; and ultimately, the line passed 
through pai'liament as an unopposed bill, and the act ob- 
tained the royal assent on the 30th day of June, 1845. 

In obtaining this successful issue to their exertions, the 
promoters were much indebted to the able and powerful 
assistance of Mr. Ormsby Gore, who saw the advantage of 
this line of railway to North Shropshire, and promoted it 
by every means in his power. 

The necessity of uniting the two lines between Chester 
and Shrewsbury was self evident ; and accordingly, as soon 
as the Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Jimction act 
obtained the sanction of parliament, terms were arranged 
on which the two companies should be amalgamated ; and 
this mutual arrangement was confii'med by the amalgama- 
tion act of 1846, by which these railways were luiited into 
one, under the title of " The Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway." 

In the meantime, the works on the northern portion, 
from Ruabon to Chester, were pressed forward with vigour, 
and this division was opened to the public on the 4th day 
of November, 1846. 

On the southern portion, the great works at the valley of 
the Dee and the Ceu-iog were pressed steadily forward, and 
the line was opened throughout to the public on the 14th 
day of October, 1848. 

The pressure for money was felt severely by the share- 
holders in this company, as in all others, during the year of 
the construction of the works ; and great credit is due to 
those gentlemen in the direction who managed the financial 
measures of the company. The leading feature in their 
financial policy, as recommended by Mr. John Ross, was 
the issuing of an eight per cent, preferential stock at 
the proper time, to a small extent of their capital. This 
was no injury to the shareholder who had money to pay his 
calls and could retain those shares, but was a great rehef to 
the weaker shareholder, who was thus in a manner enabled 
to borrow money to pay his calls on the security of the 
company 8 property y for he was enabled to aeW. t\ie%e ^x^iet- 
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ence shares at a premium as soon as they were issued, and 
he obtained partners with money, who took their shares on 
the understanding that they were to be forthwith paid up ; 
and as it is generally believed that the Shrewsbury and 
Chester railway, from its economy of constmction and great 
traffic, is likely to be one of the best paying lines in Eng- 
land, this 8 per cent, stock will in a few years be no burden 
on the original shares. This plan was unsuccessfully imi- 
tated by several companies, who failed in not giving a suffi- 
cient value and security to theii* preference stock so as to 
render it a boon to the shareholders. 

The success of the financial policy and the timely com- 
pletion of the railway is in a great measiire due to the 
economy which has marked its construction, and which 
confers the highest credit on the engineer and his assistants. 

The average cost of the line, exclusive of the share of the 
joint stations at Chester and Shrewsbury and of the exten- 
sive wharfs and railways at the river Dee, amoimts to 
£17,260 per mile. The cost of the plant of engines, car- 
riages, and wagons, is at present about £3000 per mile. 
How unfevourable is the contrast of the Chester and Holy- 
head railway, which, without any plant, cost about £50,000 
per mile ; and of the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
Junction railway, which, as was recently stated by the pre- 
sent chairman of that company, will cost more per mile 
than the Chester and Holyhead railway. 

Notwithstanding the moderate cost of its construction, 
there is no line on which the works have been more sub- 
stantially completed. The viaducts over the valleys of the 
Dee and Ceiriog, surpass in architectural effect, as in mag- 
nitude, any yet erected in England, and are made to last as 
long as the rocks on which they stand. The stations are 
finished in a style and with a variety of effect which does 
the greatest credit to the architect, Mr. T. M. Penson, of 
Chester ; and the general finish of the railway and of the 
banks and slopes is unequalled on any line in England. We 
have no doubt the shareholders will reap the fruit of this 
attention to external appearances, in the superior attractions 
their railway thus gives to the pleasure-seeking part of the 
community. 

To the tourist this line of railway holds out peculiar 
attractions. The vale of GresfordJ the groimds of W-^tv- 
stay, and the valley of the daiki^ee^ ert\xcfe Aj^5^5b^s«s'2\«t^ 
and wiU make him long to lingex ttnndi^\> wxOa. Oft»srai». "Vas* 
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vale of Llangollen opens to the astonished and enraptui'ed 
eye a vision of heauty unsurpassed for grandeur and pic- 
turesque effect. Here Camhria discloses between the moun- 
tains of Trevor and Berwyn, and by her own sacred Dee, 
the happy valley which leads to scenes of the richest 
beauty, where, amidst her mountains and her lakes, she 
revels in her native splendour of rocks and woods and 
streams. 

Throughout the rest of the line, as it crosses the valley 
of the Ceiriog, and passes along the bordera of Wales by 
St. Oswaldstown to Shrewsbury, the scenery is most lovely 
and parkhke ; and the adjoining Welsh mountains form a 
noble and varied backgi'ound to many a delightful view. 

It is not, however, to the tourist alone that the Shrews- 
bury and Chester railway holds out its attractions, but the 
enquiring student in geology and natural history has here 
a most varied field for his research. The section of the 
country, from the new red sandstone of Cheshire, through 
the coal measures along tlie Minera branch, to the lime- 
stone and slate rocks, with the many remarkable distoiiions, 
by faults or fractures, that are to be seen in the valleys of 
the Frith and of Minera, are well woiihy of careful enquiry. 
The vall^s of the Dee, the Ceiriog, and the Severn, and 
the cropping out of the rocks along the slopes of the hills, 
throughout the course of the railway, possess great interest, 
and contain, in their oi^nic remains and the relative posi- 
tion of the sti*ata, the record of vast ages in the histoiy of 
this globe. 

To the commercial man and the capitalist, the rich trea- 
sures of the Wrexham and Ruabon coal-fields, are full of 
interest. He sees in its development, by means of the 
railway, a new source of national wealth. Already a great 
impetus has been given to the industry of the district. In 
1841-2, gangs of imemployed colliers and miners laid the 
country under contribution, to meet their starving condi- 
tion and save them from want ; and now, during a period 
of sti^l greater depression in the coal and iron trades, there 
is employment for all. New markets have been opened up 
to the produce of their labour, and by their own hands 
they earn the bread of industry. And not only is there a 
better demand for the labour of the collier, but to the con- 
sumer the price of fuel has been reduced nearly 50 per cent. 

Formerly, a ton of coals was conveyed about four miles 
^ a tramway and -put iijto a boc^t ^t tlie Pout-'j-C.'jss^VtA 
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wharf of the Chester and Ellesmere canal ; it then travelled 
68 miles, visiting Ellesmere, Whitchurch, and Nantwich, in 
its circuitous route to Chester, and was delivered to the 
consumer at a price varying from 15s. to 18s. per ton. 
Othei-wise it was carted direct from the pits to Chester, a 
distance of 12 to 16 miles, and the jagger or carter and his 
horse managed to maintain a miserable existence by this 
traffic. Now coals are delivered at the railway station at 
7s. 6d. per ton, having travelled 12 miles of railway from 
the same coal-field. Formerly, the coal-master, collier, and 
the carrier, starved by their respective occupations, and the 
consumer in Chester had to pay the dear price of 16s. ti> 
18s. for his ton of coals: now, however, the coal-master, 
the collier, and the railway carrier, have each their fair 
remuneration for their labour and capital, and the consumer 
in Chester pays but 7s. 6d. at the station for his coals. It 
is calculated that to the city of Chester and its vicinity, 
there has been by this railway effected a saving of from 
£8,000 to £10,000 in its annual expenditure for fuel. This 
is one of the noblest boons that has ever been bestowed by 
skill and capital on any community ; and those gentlemen 
whose names are associated with the success of this railway 
have merited golden opinions from the old city of Chester. 

At Shrewsbury this railway connects with the lines to 
Stafford, to Birmingham, to Hereford and South Wales. 
By the formation of this system of railways, the Shrews- 
buiy and Chester railway becomes the outlet not only to 
the rich produce of its own district, but to the iron districts 
of Shi'opshire at Coalbrookdale and Wellington, and to the 
immense iron district of Staffordshire surrounding Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley and Bu*mingham. The distance from 
Birmingham to the docks at Liverpool is 102 miles; the 
distance from Birmingham to the terminus of the Shrews- 
bury and Chester railway on the river Dee at Saltney is 84 
miles. The Shrewsbury and Chester i-ailway company 
have wisely applied for power to extend then* accommoda- 
tion on the river, in order to meet the wants of the trade. 
Their plans have received the cordial assent of the Admi- 
ralty, and have passed through the Commons, and will, 
without doubt, soon be put into execution. From the 
facility that will thus be afforded to the inland trade of the 
country, and the advantages possessed by our own free 
river, j^ese works are hailed by tlie yi».\\n«5> ^1 ^^Nnsk^wsx «&». 
the harhiager of a trade ^\\ic\i ^?nSL cwxx^ ^^ "^ssc^^wt.- 
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merit of the navigation of the river Dee, the depth of which 
it is stated by Messrs. Stevenson, in tiieir published report 
of 1 839, may be increased to 20 feet, as available for ves- 
sels at high water of ordinary spring tides, for £44,905. 

At the genei'al meeting of this company, held on the 23d 
of February, 1849, Mr. Roy, the esteemed secretary, read 
the following financial statement: — 

Capital. Share Capital. 

The share capital, which the company is empower- 
ed to raise, amounts^ as appears by the accounts ap- 
pended, to £1,181,000 

Bonus on the North Wales Mineral shares 90,000 



1,221,000 

Mortgages. 

Tlie loans, authorised to be made on mortgage, 

amount to 883,582 



Total capital. . . .£1,604,532 



Of tlie share capital, amounting as above to £1,221,000 

There had been called, at 31st Dec.. £705,975 

To which has to be added the bonus 
on the North Wales Mineral shares 
of 90,000 



Making together £886,976 



And there remained, not called up 885,025 

Of the mortgage capital, amounting 

as above to 388,532 

Thei>ewasborrowed,piiorto 31st Dec. 275,160 



And there remains, not yet borrowed 108,872 

Shewing the unapplied capital of the company, still 
available when required, for the purposes of the 
company, to be 443,307 



Cost of the Line. 

The total cost of the line and plant, to 31st Dec. 
last amounted, as appears by the balance sheet, to.. £1,069,61 7 6 3 
And the cost after that date will consist of the 
following items : — 
For completion of works, per en- 
gineer's estimate 77,220 

Open accounts 48,213 

Land 9,084 15 

Additional plant, including £18,540 
for coal wagona 23,166 10 
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152,673 5 

Shewing the total probable cost of line and plant . . 1,222,290 11 3 
And of this sum, the cost of plant amounts to 109,711 8 7 

Leaving as the cost of 56 miles of main line and 
branches, and including the company's accom- 
modations at Saltney and their share of the 
stations at Shrewsbury and at Chester, amounting 
to about £84,000 1,052,572 2 8 

The assets of the company, available at Slst Dec. 

for meeting the above sum of 152,678 5 

And temporary loans of 60,000 

Making together. .. . 202,673 5 
Were as follows : — 

1. Balance per balance sheet 26,144 10 6 

. 2. Arrears of calls 83,780 18 

8. Mortgages, to be effected 108,372 

4. Calls on the old stocks 86,625 

5. Calls on £10 shares 248,400 

503,281 3 6 
Shewing a surplus capital to the amount of . . . .£300,607 18 6 

At the same meeting, the lucid report of the highly- 
talented engineer, Mr. H. Robertson, was also read, on the 
subject of the depreciation of permanent way and cai'rying 
stock, which was the first and is considered the most prac- 
tical exposition of this question which has been given to 
the public. He concludes as follows : — " I would suggest 
to you the propriety of laying by annually from revenue, a 
sum equal to £1058 for renewal of rails, and £1297 for 
depreciation of locomotives, but that you should meet all 
other charges of maintenance of way and repairs, and re- 
newal of carrying stock as they arise, and keep them always 
in perfect order to carry on your trade, out of current 
revenue," 

The number of passengers carried for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1848, waa 161,230— £11,544. 

The total tonnage for 1848 was 294,437 tons. 
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CITY OF CHESTER. 

This pleasaut and loyal city is of very gi-eat antiquity, being 
first founded by the Ancient Britons, the aborigines of this 
island, who called it Caerlleon ar Ddyfrdwy, which it retains 
to this day, and which implies the City of IJeon on the Dee. 
It was arrested from them by the Romans, who made it 
their principal military station during their stay in Britain. 
It was the head-quarters of the 20tii Legion, which came 
to this country previous to a.d. 60, having assisted in the 
defeat of Boadicea by Suetonius, in whose days it was con- 
sidered a very eminent city, and maintained the Roman 
splendour in a high degree, as long as the Legio Vicessima 
Victrix were quartered here. 

In A.D. 72, it was repaired, walled, and fortified by 
Marius, son of Arviragus. After it had submitted to the 
Saxons, the Britons recovered and kept it until Egbert, the 
first Saxon monarch, took it from them, about the year 
826 ; and 60 years after this it was taken by the Danes, but 
they were besieged, and forced to suiTender to the imited 
Saxons and Britons. In the reign of King Edward the 
elder it was enlarged. King Edgar summoned, in the 13th 
year of his reign, all the kings and princes of the island 
hither, to pay him homage, and swear fealty to him. He 
commanded them to row him up and down the river Dee, 
while himself sat in triumph, steering the helm. 

This city was for centuries the principal rendezvous of 
the Saxon, Norman, and English monarchs, where they 
assembled their armies previously to their invading Wales. 
King Henry the Seventh made this city a corporation and 
coimty of itself, and King Henry the Mghth empowered it 
to elect members of parliament. In the civil wars, it held 
out a long siege for Charles the First under Lord Byron, 
and declared for Charles the Second imder Sir Greo. Booth. 
In 1695, a mint was established here for coining the new 
money in King "William's reign. 

The following account of Chester, written nearly 400 
years ago, is extracted from the Poly-Chronicony by Ralph 
Higden, monk of St. Werburgh. Printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, a.d. 1495. We insert it as a cui*iosity, in respect 
both to orthography and diction : — 

" The cyte of legyons, that is Chestre, in the marches of 
Inglonde, towarde Wales, betwegne two armes of the see, 
^at bee named Dee and Mersey, Thys cyte, in tyme of 
t'Jtons, was hede and cheyfe cyte of a!i\eTie^ocSak,>iXva^.^, 
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North "Wales. This cyte in biytyshe speche bete Carthleon, 
Chestre in Englyshe, and Cyte of Legyons ako. For there 
laye a wynter the legyons that Julius Cezai* sent for to 
wyne Irlonde. And after, Claudius Cezar sent legyons out 
of the cyte for to wynn the islands that be called Orcades. 
Thys cyte hath plente of lyveland, of com, of fleshe, and 
specyaUy of samon. Thys cyte receyveth grate marchan- 
dyse, and sendeth out also. Northubres destroyed this cyte 
sometyne, but Elfreda, lady of Mercia, bylded it a^ayn, and 
made it mouch more. 

" In thys cyte ben ways under erth, with vowtes and 
stone worke, wonderfully iwrought, three chamberd werkes, 
grete stones igrave with old mennes names therein. Thys 
is that cyte that Ethelfireda, king of Northumberlonde, de- 
stroyed, and sloughe there fast by, nygh two thousonde 
moires of the mynster of Bangor. Thys is the cyte that 
Kyng Edgar cam to, some tyme, with seven kyngs that were 
subject to hym." 

Roman Antiquities. 

There are but few places where so many Roman antiqui- 
ties have been found as Chester: such as Roman baths, 
Roman altars, urns, coins, pavements, pieces of pottery, 
remains of broken columns, earthem lamps, &c. 

Roman Roads to and from Chester. 

The city, even while occupied by the Romans, was a place 
of great resort, and was selected as the terminus of as many 
Roman roads, as it has in our day been of modem railways. 
The engineers of the former were the great generals, Sue- 
tonius and Agricola ; those of the latter, the renowned father 
of railways, the late George Stephenson, Esq. and his highly 
talented son, Robert Stephenson, Esq. M.P. 

" The ancient military road of the Romans, called Wat- 
ling-street, went through Chester." — Hervry of Huntingdon. 

"The old Roman way from London to the North wheeled 
about by Chester.*' — Antonius' Itinerary, 

A second highway crossed the country in a south-west 
tract from Manchester into Montgomeryshire. A thu'd 
went from Chester into Anglesea. A fourth from Chester 
to Bangor, the old Roman Bonium, corruptly Bovium. The 
fifth from Chester to Northwich and Middlewich, which • 
was observed as a visible highway cast \r5 ^i\K^ "Ocva \s^sckxnss«^ 
of the Romans. 
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Chester — with respect to its situation, the salubrity of the 
air, the sin^lar convenience of the rows, the delightful 
pleasantness of the walls, and the prospect of the adjacent 
country, — ^merits the notice of the man of taste, claims the 
attention of the antiquary, and courts the admiration of the 
stranger. We could dilate at some length on the various 
modem and antique attractions of Chester ; but as there is 
an excellent Guide-book just published,* containing a full 
description of all its curiosities and every object wortliy of 
attention, we shall confine ourselves to a few of the most 
interesting objects that present themselves. It is situated 
on the northern bank of the river Dee — a river which has 
been the theme of poesy and the admiration of the ancients. 

The Cathedral (the choir of which has been most beau- 
tifully restored and renovated) with its venerable cloisters, 
and singularly interesting chapter house. The services ai'e 
admirably conducted, and the organ is a splendid new 
instrument. The hours of service are as follows : — Week- 
day — ^morning, 7, 10 ; afternoon, 3 : Sunday — ^morning, 
1 1 ; afternoon, 4 o'clock. There is an anthem every day 
in the afternoon service. 

Chester Castle, a noble and spacious modem struc- 
ture, in which the shire hall and entrance gate are beautiful 
specimens of architecture, and the county gaol is a building 
of some interest, from the extent and completeness of its 
interior. The part of the castle appropriated to the garrison 
is also worthy of observation; including Julius Csesar's 
tower, a portion of the ancient fortress, and the armoury, 
containing a stand of arms for 30,000 men, beautifully 
an*anged after the manner of the Tower of London, and 90 
pieces of ordnance. 

The Walls, with their four gates and three posterns, 
embracing a circuit of about two miles, forming a most 
beautiful and picturesque walk round the city, and com- 
manding extensive and diversified views of the surrounding 
country. They were built, as fortifications by the Romans, 
and were subsequently repaired by the celebrated Saxon 
Pi'incess Ethelflede, a.d. 908. From King Charles's Tower, 
at the north-east comer of the Walls, a beautiful telescopic 
view of the surrounding country is shewn by Mr. Har- 
greaves. The landscape includes Rowton Moor, celebrated 

* TTie Stranger'8 Companion in Chester, vtiih. a Plan of the City, 
published by T. Catheratl, Eastgate-row. 
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for the conflict between the royal and parliamentary armies 
in 1645, and which was witnessed by the unfortunate King 
Charles the First from this tower. Mr. Roberts has neatly 
repaired the room below, where excellent views, g'uide- 
books, &c. may be procured. The custody of the gates 
was once considered so honourable an oflice, that it was 
claimed by several noble families ; as, the Eastgate by the 
Earl of Oxford, tiie iBridgegate by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the Watergate by the Earl of Derby, and the Northgate by 
the Mayor of the city. 

The Rows. — Strangers are particularly struck with the 
singular appearance of the rows, or galleries formed on 
each side of the streets, with two ranges of shops in the 
front and the houses above. The streets are excavated out 
of the ground, the back gardens being unifoimly on a level 
with the rows, and is supposed to have been so planned by 
the Romans, tiiat the citizens might repel the frequent in- 
cursions of the Britons into the city, by bows and arrows 
from these elevations. The rows being covered, afibrd a 
shelter from the itdn, and form pleasant promenades for the 
inhabitants. Eastgate-street and Bridge-street are capable 
of supplying the demands of convenience and the artificial 
calls of luxury, mental and corporeal, presenting a cluster 
of booksellers, drapers, clothiers, jewellers, pei*fumer8, con- 
fectioners. Sec. as respectable as any in the united kingdom. 

The fine old Church of St. John the Baptist, built 
in the seventh century, and formerly the Cathedral of the 
diocese, is an object of great attraction ; and the adjacent 
iniins of the Priory are edifices of much interest to anti- 
quarians and students of ecclesiology. 

The Old Timber Houses in Watergate-street, Bridge- 
sti'eet, Northgate-street, and Eastgate-street, are worthy of 
attention ; the first named being especially remarkable, as 
illusti'ative of the domestic architecture of " the olden 
time."* 

The Grosvenor Bridge, the finest and widest arch of 
masonry in Europe, being two hundred feet in the span, 
and of most admirable proportions. This bridge was opened 
and christened by our Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
when Princess Victoria, in October 1832. 

* T. Catherall, Eastgate-row, has recently published & ««x^«k ^1 
Ancient Street Views in Chester, "wYvicYv Mft "^O^ ^otXJk^ vA '<i&fe>NKi<o>R» 
of the antiquarian and the tourist. 
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The Museum of the Mechanics' Institution is well wor- 
thy of inspection. It contains a vast number of curiosities. 
Here the student may learn, the idler may find amusement, 
the antiquarian matter for conjecture, while the casual ob- 
server will be highly gratified. In the upper part of the 
tower of the museum is fixed an excellent Camera Ob- 
SCURA. This most amusing as well as interesting mecha- 
nical exhibition was presented to the institution by a warm 
and generous supporter, Willm. Wardell, Esq. the respected 
chaii'man of the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway Company. 

The Baths and Wash-houses are near the Museum, 
and are admirably constructed and well managed. There 
are pubhc and private hot, cold, shower, and swimming 
baths. The latter is the largest out of the metropolis. 
They wei*e erected under the patronage of the Worshipful 
Chancellor Raikes, M.A., a liberal and devoted friend of 
every benevolent institution. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the worthy secretary, Mr. Pullan, for the abihty, 
zeal, and persevering exertions displayed on the occasion. 

The Roodee. — ^This is the most verdant and picturesque 
race-course in the kingdom. It is nearly surrounded with 
the City Walls, the River Dee, and the Railway Viaduct, 
while ihe Grosvenor Bridge, the Grand and Dee Stands, 
give it the appearance of a splendid amphitheatre, enclosing 
an area of about 84 acres of rich meadow land. The cele- 
brated Chester races are contested on this ground. The 
May meeting is considered one of the first in the kingdom. 
The length of the course is one mile and forty yards. 

The ancient Crypt and Roman Bath in Bridge-street — 
singulai' relics of departed ages. 

The Entrance Lodc^e from the Grosvenor road to Eaton 
Park — an elegant specimen of architecture. 

Jacob's Well at the groves ; and the Old Bridge over 
the Dee, originally constructed by Edward the Elder, and 
noted in chronicles of the thirteenth centuiy, since which 
time it has received several alterations and repairs. 

Charitable Institutio>*s. 

Few towns or cities can boast of so many chai'itable insti- 
tutions as Chester, whose object is to amehorate the con- 
dition of suffering humanity in all its diversified foiins and 
vretchedness ; such as the King's school, founded by Henry 
^Ill.—tbe Blue Coat school, established in 1700— Blue 
^cIjooJ for girls, estaWished in 1721 — the OeTveTtv\ \\Arav\«^' , 
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established 1756 — ^the Ladies' Benevolent Institution, estab- 
lished in 1798 — the Diocesan school, established in 1812 — 
the Marquis of Westminister's schools, established in 1813 
— Infant schools, established in 1825 — Chester Humane 
Society, established in 1824 — the Female Penitentiary, es- 
tablished in 1828 — the Female House of Refuge, estabUshed 
1840 — and the Diocesan Training College, established 1842. 

Local Information. 

The Post-office is in St. John-street, near the Eastgate. 
There are branches in various parts of the city, and three 
deliveries daily. 

The linen-hall is in Stanley-place, where the cheese fairs 
are held ; the Exchange, in Northgate-sti*eet ; the Bishop's 
Palace, in Abbey-square. The Theatre Royal is in Nortii- 
gate-sti'eet, and is part of an old church once dedicated to 
St. Nicholas ! 

The following is a list of respectable Family and Com- 
mercial Hotels and Inns : — Royal Hotel, Green Dragon Inn, 
Eastgate-st. ; Albion Hotel, Red Lion Inn, Lower Bridge- 
sti'eet; Feathers Hotel, Bridge-sti'eet ; White Lion Hotel, 
Pied Bull Inn, Northgate-street ; Hop-pole Inn, Blossoms 
Inn, Old Nag's Head Inn, Foregate-street ; King's Head 
Inn and Cambrian House, Grosvenor-street ; Temperance 
Hotel, Nicholas-street. 

The Omnibuses leave the principal hotels about a quarter 
of an hour before the arrival and departure of each titiin, 
and call at most of the other inns on their way to and from 
the station. Cars also may be had at most of the inns. 

The sail from Chester up the placid waters of the river 
Dee to the Iron Bridge in Eaton Park, is considered the 
most picturesque within one hundred mues of the city. Pic- 
nic parties can be accommodated at the beautiful cottage 
near the bridge, which is delightfully situated within a 
short distance of the princely seat of the most noble the 
Marquis of Westminster. 

Boats, barges, and rowers, may be had in the Groves, of 
Sarah Aikman, Samuel Dodd, and James Sumpter. 

General Railway Station. 

This gi'and central terminus station for all tlie lines meet- 
ing at Chester — ^the London and North Western — the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead — the Shrewsbury asi"i CiXveaXKt — ^«xiS>.*visN» 
Bii'ienhead Lancashire and CVieabk^ ^\xi^(c\1\<otl'^^Sc«"«^^^ 
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was designed by Mr. Thompson, the celebrated architect, of 
London, who planned the Derby station. It is admirably 
adapted for the purposes of developing all »those facilities 
and conveniences which are the characteristics of the rail- 
way system. The station consists of a faQade facing the 
city of Chester, 1010 feet long, built of dark-coloured fire- 
bricks, relieved with stone facings and dressings. The centre 
of this building, which is two stories in height, contains, on 
the ground floor, the usual oflices, waiting and refreshment 
rooms ; and, on the upper floor, oflices for the general sta- 
tion committee, and for the Chester &; Holyhead and the 
Shrewsbury and Chester Companies, in which the business 
connected with the whole of their lines is conducted. The 
number of offices and rooms exceed fifty. 

The wings are formed by projecting arcades, with iron 
roofs, and 81*6 appropriated to private and public vehicles, 
waiting the arrival of trains. On the inner side of the 
office buildings, a large platform extends, which is chiefly 
used for departing trains, and is 740 feet long by 20 feet 
wide ; this and three lines of rails are covered by an iron 
roof, 60 feet in span, designed by Mr. Wylde, C.E. which 
is one of the most elegant yet constructed ; and as the 
height of the walls on which it rests is 24 feet from the 
platform, the whole shed has a very imposing efliect. Behind 
this shed, and only divided from it by a series of pillars 
and arches, is a shed for spare carriages, 600 feet loi^ by 
52 feet wide, also covered by a beautiftdly constructed iron 
roof. There are likewise two sheds for arrival trains, each 
290 feet long by 24 feet broad, in a line with the office 
buildings, and filling the space between the arrival shed 
and the shed for veWcles. The full extent of the passenger 
station, from the carri^e landing at the east end to the 
one at the west end, is 1160 feet. 

This noble building is an object of considerable attraction. 
It occupies a space of ground a quarter of a mile in length. 
The design is remarkable for its beauty, gi'andeur, and 
proportion. Much praise is due to Mr. Brassey, the spirited 
conti*actor, for the workmanlike and expeditious manner in 
which he has accomplished this stupendous edifice ; the 
foundation stone of which was laid in August, 1847, and 
on the 1st of August, 1848, it was opened for traffic. The 
length of the line immediately connected with the passenger 
station is about 15,000 feet, with 36 turn tables, and numer- 
oua pointa and crossings. Great credll \a du<& ta Mt. R. 
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L. Jones, the committee's secretary and g-eneral manager, 
who superintended the entire work during its progress, 
suggesting and causing such alterations to he made as he 
deemed necessary for the general comfort and convenience 
of the puhhc. 

There is an office at which passengers can leave their 
carpet hags, &c. on payment of Id. or 2d. each, according 
to the size of the package, and receive a ticket, on the pro- 
duction of which they regain possession of their property. 

Behind stands the Goods Station, a suhstanti^ red and 
hlue hrick huilding, consisting of a shed 180 feet long and 
120 feet wide, with four railway and two cart entrances, at 
either end, and one railway entrance in front. It is covered 
hy two large roofs, supported down the centre of the huild- 
ing hy cast-iron columns and girders, and lighted by two 
sl^lights, each 175 feet long and 14 feet wide. The new 
bridge is of handsome design, built by Messrs. E. L. Betts 
& Son, with brick and stone, consisting of six girder and 
fifteen brick arches ; the latter of which are converted into 
stabling, and the side of the branch leading down to the 
Goods Station into cattle landings. It is 1040 feet long, 
and 30 feet wide within the batSements. There are also 
four semaphore light-houses, gas-works, a spacious reservoir, 
&c. The total cost including land was above £220,000. 

The Railways. 

The following are the distances of the stations on each 
of the railway lines from Chester ; — 

Chester to Birk.enhead and Liverpool. — Mol- 
lington 3 miles, Sutton 7, Hooton 8, Bromborough 9, Spital 
11, Bebington 12, Rock Lane 13, Limekiln Lane 13^, 
Birkenhead 15, Liverpool 15f . 

Chester and Manchester. — ^Waverton 3 miles, Tat- 
tenhall 7, Beeston 10^, Calveley 13^, Nantwich station 17, 
♦Crewe 21, Sandbach 25i, Holmes Chapel 29|, Chelford 
35, Alderley 38^, Wilmslow 40, Handforth 41 i, Cheadle 
43^, Stockport 46^, Levenshulme 49, Longsight 50|^, Man- 
chester 52. 



* The London and North Western at this point branches off to 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, &c. For particulars se^ ^'^x-ik.^- 
8haw*B Guide." 
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tCHESTER ANB HoLYHEAD. — Queen*8 Ferry 7 mfles, 
Flint 12i, HolyweU IGf, Moston 20, Prestatyn 26^, Rhyi 
30, Abergele 34^, Conway 45J, Aber 54^, Bangor 59|, 
lianfair 63]^, Holyhead 84^. 

Chester and Shrewsbury. — Saltney 2| miles, Pul- 
ford d|, Rossett 7^, Gresford 9, Wrexham 12, Rhos 14f , 
Ruabon 16f, Rhos-y-medre 18^, Llangollen Road 19f, 
Chirk 21|^, Presgwyn 22|^, Gobowen 24, Oswestry 26^, 
Whittington 26, Rednal 29, Baschurch 34^, Leaton 38|, 
Shrewsbuiy 42. 

The Journey. 

We will suppose that the traveller and the " Railway 
Companion" have been introduced and are in a mood to 
enjoy each other's conversation relative to the scenery and 
the beauties of the intended trip, through North Wales, to 
the ancient and interesting town of Shrewsbury. The 
warning bell has ruing; our fellow-passengers hasten to 
take their seats, the steam issues in dense silver masses, 
and the engine already is in motion. 

Now science, burning in her modem way, 
Propels the power, and bids the piston play. 

We had not been many seconds on our way before we 
heard the loud railway whistle, announcing our approach 
to the tunnel, 300 yards long, under Nortl^te-street and 
the adjacent gardens, into which tiie carriages immediately 
enter, and emerge through deep cuttings of red rock. The 
train winds its way over the girder bridge crossing the 
Ellesmere and Chester Canal, dashes through the west 
angle of the City Walls, and enters on the high and long 
embankment over the Tower-field, and crosses the two 
Crane-streets. The line is here carried on a viaduct of 47 
arches. On the left is the far-famed 

Roodee, 

where the celebrated Chester races take place in the spring 
and autumn of every year. The genteel houses on the ele- 
vated ground called Curzon Crescent, ending with the 

t This line is one of the most picturesque in the kingdom, and the 

tubular bridges and other works are of an extraordinary character, 

a full description of which is given in " Parry's Bailway Ck)mpanion 

ffota Chester to Holyhead," lately published by T. Catherall, East- 

»te-row. 
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Grosvenor Bridge and its gigtmtio arch on the one side, and 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway Viaduct on the other, 
give the Roodee the appearance of a splendid amphitheatre ; 
these, together with a view of Chester Castle, St. Bridgets 
Church, and the Grosvenor Grand Lodge, add considerably 
to the beauty of this interesting and animating scenery, — 
particularly at the time of the races, which are second to 
none in the kingdom. The number of horses entered for 
the tradesmen's cup in the year 1849 was 201, out of 
which 94 accepted, 28 staiied. The handicapping of Mr. 
W. E. Topham, the clerk of the course, gave great satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Green, the owner of the winning horse, Malton, 
received the stakes, amounting to £2430, clear of all deduc- 
tions. — ^The railway carriages cross 

The River Dee 

on the largest cast-iron g^der bridge in the kingdom. The 
girders are what is called compound, being made of three 
pieces bolted together. The span or width of opening is 99 
feet. This bridge has acquired an ill-fated celebrity, from 
the accident which happened to one of the trains of the 
Shrewsbuiy and Chester railway, in passing over the bridge 
on the 24th of May, 1847, a day never to be forgotten in 
the city of Chester, from the dreadful crash and awful 
occurrence which took place on the occasion; four lives 
were lost out of 36 passengers, and a great many were 
maimed and injured. It was the last opening on the down 
road leading to Holyhead which gave way, from the break- 
ing of the outside girder. The engine, from its impetus 
and velocity, mounted on the abutment along the falling 
road, and broke away from the tender and train. The car- 
riages were dashed against the abutment, and fell back a 
depth of 34 feet, amidst the wreck of the bridge, to the 
bed of the river. The character of the bridge is now en- 
tirely changed; the tension rods, to which the engineer 
had trusted to increase the streng^of the cast-iron girders, 
were found to be useless, and have been removed. The 
whole is supported from beneath by strong beams of green- 
heart timber, strutting from each pier, with a stitiining 
piece between imder each girder. It is now, in fact, essen- 
tially a wooden bridge, and fit to sustain the greatest weight 
which can be placed on it. The government engineer bs&a* 
examined it, tested its strength, and '^TQxvQAXSkfii^^'^^A&^S'^:^^ 
now the public are satisfied of ita ^fce^Viate^ . 
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All tlie ancient authors who have written on the city of 
Chester, have attached high importance to the river Dee, 
OS aiibrding facility to its trade and commerce, as well as 
the primitive source of its greatness and renown. It for- 
merly made Chester the receptacle of merchandise from all 
kingdoms and nations who traded in the British and Irish 
Ocean, and became the very key and inlet whence not only 
the Romans, but the Saxons and Normans in their time, 
made tlio passage to and from Ireland. 

There is no river in England which as been so much cele- 
brated bv our poets for its sanctity as the Dee. Most ooun- 
trios liQu one which they held in peculiar veneration, but 
this is proomiuontly distinguished, and is noticed by our 
(*nrliest historians and bordiB. Giraldus gives us the first 
itrophothic quality of the Dee in 1188, and the notion has 
1)0011 ontortainod for many years after his time. Spencer 
iiiti*oduoos it among the rivers attendant on the marriage of 
the 'rimmes and the Medway. 

And fbllowlng Dee, which Britons long ygone 
Did call Divine, that doth by Chester tend. 

Dut Drayton in still more particular, and adds many of its 
))rt«Haghig (luolities, delivered down to him from the men of 
aneient times. 

Again Dee's holiness began, 
A river that was supposed much business to have seen. 
Which had an ancient bound, 'twlxt Wales and England been. 

And lastly, Milton, in the following line, beautifully 
alludes to the interpreters of the presages among the Bri- 
tons and the Ancient Di*uids, who dwelt upon its banks. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream. 

Immediately after passing over the Dee bridge, the car- 
riages enter some deep cuttings through Brewer's Hall Hill, 
from which position the celebrated Oliver Cromwell with his 
cannon bombarded the city. At the end of this cutting the 
Shrewsbury and Chester railway proper leaves the Chester 
and Holyhead railway, along wUch we have as yet been 
travelling since we left the general station at the south end 
of the tunnel under Northgate-street ; and we arrive at the 

SALTNEY STATION, 

Which is about two miles from the Chester station. The 
company have obtained an act of parliament to make docks 
here, and to construct a railway from hence, parallel with 
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the river Dee, up to the port of Chester, for the purpose of 
shipping coal, iron, &;c. by canal to the interior of England. 

A considerable business is transacted at this place. The 
following is the amount of goods shipped and discharged 
for the quarter ending the 1st of AprU, 1849, kindly com- 
municated by Mr. Thomas Evans, the superintendent of 
the wharf: — 

Outwards. Inwards. Total. 

10,767 tons. 2,158 tons. 12,916 tons. 

Taking this as the average for one quarter, it will make 
61,660 tons annually, which is a very large quantity, con- 
sidering the wharf has only been made about two years. 
It is a pleasant walk of a mile and a half from Chester ; and 
the healthy, bracing air to be met with here will give a good 
appetite for dinner. Those who are fond of genuine Wrex- 
ham ale win find that delicious beverage at l£e Anchor Inn, 
kept by Mr. Rowlands, in the greatest perfection. 

Immediately after leaving iiie Saltney station, we pass 
on the right some very extensive premises belonging to this 
company, where the railway carriages are mani^actured 
and repaired, imder the able superintendence of Mr. Truss, 
who r^des on the spot in one of the prettiest Elizabethan 
cottages we have seen. It was designed by Mr. T. M. Penson, 
of Chester, and is situated on the right close below the 
station. 

Saltney will soon become a place of great importance, as 
a port for the coasting trade, which is the most valuable 
and important trade of the country, and is the great nur- 
sery of British seamen. 

Saltney is the nearest shipping port to the whole of the 
central district of North Wales and of Shropshire, and to 
the mining districts of Wellington, Coalbrookdale, Wolver- 
hampton, Dudley, and Birmingham ; and with the advan- 
tage of railway communication, along side of the ships and 
a free river, must soon command a flourishing trade. 

Already, cargoes of Irish produce are being imported 
here, and large quantities of goods for the interior are sent 
daily from Liverpool, while the exports of coal, iron, tim- 
ber, and lime, are rapidly increasing. 

Looking forward to the deepening of the river Dee, 
which, according to the concurrent testimony of all the 
engineers who have reported on it, is to be accomplished 
by a moderate outlay, it does notrec^aii^ «s!C3\s\sgeis:^^^^- 
phetio Beer to predict tiiat lihe ^wweiA ^s»c<g^^s5^^ %\s>^aft» -^i^ 
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Saltney are but the preparations for a noble line of wharfy^ 
at which shall be displayed the fla^ of all nations, and that 
the few houses now erected are but the nucleus of a gre^ 
port, a Cestria Nova^ which shall regain its share of Hie 
commerce of the west. 

Here are likewise the extensive iron works and isanu- 
factory of Messrs. Wood Brothers, conveniently situated 
upon the Shrewsbury &; Chester, and Chester & Holyhead 
railways ; from the former of which there is a branch line 
extending into the works, which, with the proximily of the 
river Dee, renders the site chosen for this estabhshment 
peculiarly fovourable. The principal articles manufactured 
here are anchors, chain cables, hammered scrap iron, uses 
of every description, and castings, employing from two to 
three hundred hands. There are three steam engines, and 
several hammers for making scrap iron, viz : — Nasmyth's 
patent steam hammer, iron helves, and tilts. These gentle- 
men have also works at Stourbridge, and Wolverhampton ; 
and are removing a portion of their workmen from Stafford- 
shire to this place, in consequence of the better supply of 
coal in the neighbourhood, and the great advantages of 
water and railway commimication to &eir shipping stores 
in Liverpool and London. 

After passing these works, about four miles distant, may 
be seen, surrounded with ancient timber, the ruins as well 
as the mansion of 

Hawarden Castle, 

The seat of Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire. This is a castellated mansion of modern erec- 
tion in the Gothic style of the thirteenth century. In the 
park are the ruins of a castle of very ancient date, built by 
the Britons; the earliest account we have of it is in 790, 
when Offa, king of Mercia, made his celebrated dyke (called 
Clawdd Offa) as a boundary between his kingdom and that 
of Wales : Hawarden was then in his dominions. 

This castle is connected with several very curious histo- 
rical and singular events, arising from those contingencies 
of warfare and other caiuses which no sagacity can foresee, 
nor limited power prevent. * t 

Political Conference held here. 

Some time during the rebellion, the potent earl of Leices- 
^scr took prisoners at the battle of Lewes Kiag Henry the 
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Third and his son Prince Edward : the former he carried 
about as a state pag^eant, and the latter he committed to 
close custody in Hereford. In order to further his insur- 
rection, the earl in 1264, held a political conference at this 
castle with Uywelyn, prince of Wales, when both entered 
into an iniquitous lea^e, by which each pledged his honour 
to promote the execution of their respective designs. By 
this compact, peace was made between the Welsh frontiers 
and the marches of Cheshire. In the month of June, the 
following year, the captive monarch was, under existing 
circumstances, necessitated to renounce his assumed right 
to several of his unjustly acquired possessions ; amongst 
others, he was compelled to give up this fortress ; and what 
was still more mortifying to Henry's feelings, he was obliged 
to make an absolute cession of the whole sovereignty of 
Wales and its baronial suffrages. By this treaty the barons 
were compelled ta make their submission for their tenure to 
Uywelyn, ihe prince of Wales, instead of to Henry, the 
king of England ! 

This fortress was for centuries in the possession of the 
ancient and noble house of Stanley, imtil after the demise 
of James, Earl of Derby, who, being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester, was beheaded, and the estate seques- 
trated in 1651. The sequestrators, says Dean Swift, were 
generally the greatest knaves in the kingdom. From these 
parties. Sergeant Glynne purchased at a nominal price the 
inheritance of Hawarden Castie, in whose family the demesne 
and rectory still remain, the present owner being Sir S. R. 
Glynne, hart., lord lieutaiant of the county ; and his bro- 
ther, the Rev. Henry Glynne, is the rector of the rich living 
of Hawarden. In 1750, it scarcely amounted to £400, but 
now it is upwards of £4000 a year i 

Hawarden was the birth-place of that great patron of the 
fine arts, Alderman Boydell, late lord mayor of London. 
It gives the titie of Viscount to the family of Maude. 
There are several considerable coal-mines in the difierent 
townships of this and the adjoining parishes, which are 
shipped to various parts. 

The railway now enters on a flat rich country called the 
Lache Hayes, part of which was formerly covered with the 
tide. On the extreme right, as far as the eye can see, is 
the long range of Clwydian Hills. The one in the centre is 

MoEL Fammau, 
Or the Mother of Hills, On tSae o^^x ^^ ^^& \stfi\«*sccEw^ 
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which is 1845 feet above the level of the sea, the gentlemen 
of the counties of Flint and Denbigh erected by public sub- 
scription, in 1810, a Jubilee Column, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the reign of Oeoi^ the Third. It is 
a rough stone pyramidal mass of masonry, 150 feet in height, 
and 60 feet in diameter at the base. 

The following beautiful lines, written by the celebrated 
Mrs. Piozzi, on the subject, are, we believe, their first 
appeai*ance in print, and have been communicated to us by 
our venerable friend and townsman, Dr. Thackeray ; — 

Perchance some future stranger wand'ring near» 
Shall ask whj soars this monumental pier ? 
Hence let him learn that Heaven's paternal power 
Our country saved in Fate's tempestuous hour. 
Hence let him learn that still by Heaven's decree^ 
Britain flourishes, greats glorious, and free 1 
While surrounding countries prove that here alone. 
The people's weal, the virtues of a throiie ; 
Marked out the favoured soil, by freedom trod, 
By fame adorned, and cherished by its God 1 

The monument was executed from a design by Thomas 
Harrison, Esq., of Chester; and the first stone was laid by 
Lord Kenyon, on the 25th of October, 1810, in the presence 
of upwards of 3,000 people. The view from this elevated 
spot is most varied and extensive. The celebrated Vale of 
Clwyd is seen from one end to the other, and appears as a 
map laid out before the spectator : the Derbyshire hills, the 
Wrekin in Shropshire, Snowdon and Cader Idris in Wales, 
as well as the Cumberland hills, and even the Isle of Man, 
are seen from this elevated spot. The traveller who delights 
in romantic scenery may here gratify his taste without any 
of the inconveniences which attend more elevated stations : 
he will not have a tedious ascent, nor be incommoded by the 
excessive cold, nor the intervention of cloudy vapours, such 
as are frequently experienced on the top of Snowdon and 
Cader Idris. As the mountain road has lately been re- 
paired, and a room for visitors with a shed for horses erected 
on the summit, it foims a convenient and interesting spot 
from which to contemplate the beauties of Wales. The 
jubilee column has also been repaired by public subscription, 
to which Lord Kenyon was a liberal contributor. 

The nearest hills are those of Hope Mountain, where 
minerals of every description are to be found in abimdance. 
The Coed Talwm iron and coal works and Leeswood foi^e, 
^w^> large estabUsbmentaf are seen "bumm^ at m^\x\. fct «* 
^considerable distance. 
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To the left, after passing the third milestone, about two 
miles distant from the rails, is situated the beautiful little 

Village op Eccleston. 

This place is much resorted to by the inhabitants of Chester 
and others who go there for a day's excursion, some by 
water and some by land. The chief object of attraction is 
the church, with its sweet-toned bells. It was built in 
1808, by the late Marquis of Westminster. It is an ele- 
gant Gothic structure, and has been considered by men of 
taste one of the best specimens in the kingdom. The inte- 
rior of the church is chaste and elegant ; in the north tran- 
sept is the mausoleum of the Grosvenor family. The 
houses in the village are exceedingly neat, and chiefly 
built in the Gothic style. Indeed, the whole of the village, 
farm^-houses, and cottages, for a considerable distance in 
every direction, announce their vicinity to an immense 
Gothic pile ; all as it were acknowledging themselves the 
offspring, and partaking of the colour and Gothic character 
of their splendid parent, 

Eaton Hall. 

This magnificent and princely Gothic mansion is situated 
about two miles to the left of the rails after passing the 
fourth mile-stone. The railway goes under one of the car- 
riage-roads that leads to it. It is the residence of the 
Marquis of Westminster, lord lieutenant of the county of 
Chester, and may be pronounced one of the most exquisite 
stinictiu'es of Go&ic architecture in the kingdom. The ap- 
proaches to the park ai*e conducted through handsome 
lodges and gates, all in the Gothic style ; and some are of 
X)eculiar beauty, particularly the Grosvenor Lodge, near the 
new bridge, Chester. This is a fac-simile of the celebrated 
St. Augustine's Abbey-gate, Canterbury. It was erected 
in 1838, at a cost of £10,000. 

From whatever point of view the house is seen, it makes 
a grand and imposing appearance, with a rich display of 
towers, turrets, pinnacles, and battlements. It is buUt of a 
beautiAjl white freestone, brought from Delamere Forest, 
and was always considered a most highly finished specimen 
of the modem gothic, even previously to its new splendid 
enlargement, which oonsistB of tN?o ex\jeiv"»Nft 'wsv^> ""«>Skv 
ootaffonal towers at each end of KSie TB.««k^svJ^^M^s^^ TosiKssis^ 
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one uninterrupted line of four hundred and fifty feet in 
leng^th. 

Tlie principal entrance is in the centi'e of the west front, 
under a superb portico of richly groined archra and (dnstered 
pillars, which admits carriages to the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the great door. This is the place where visitors apply 
for admittaiioe to see the interior of the house. Round the 
battlements and towers, as well as the outward ballustrading', 
are shields chained in relief with the armorial bearings of 
the Grosvenors, and other ancient families, which, by inter- 
marriages, they are entitled to quarter with their own. The 
bases of tbe pinnacles and ornaments round the windows 
are enriched with a profusion of grotesque sculptured heads 
of various sizes, adapted to the angles and other parts on 
which they are placed. The window frames are finely 
worked in gothic tracery, and are of cast iron made to imi- 
tate stone, with sashes of bronzed copper, and panes of 
large plate glass ; those in the principal rooms being thirty- 
nine inches in height. 

The eastera entrance, or garden front, is approached by 
a flight of steps from a broad terrace, which runs the whole 
length of the centre and wings of the main building. To 
the right and left of the steps is a noble range of cloisters 
of one hundred and eighty feet in length. A massy gothic 
fence, with rich heraldic shields, runs round the house, and 
separates it from the grounds. 

Some- important additions and improvements are now in 
progress, which, when finished, will render the hall more 
attractive than ever. Nearly all the tourists on their way 
to Wales or to Chester make a point of seeing it. The no- 
ble proprietor has directed that visitors shall be admitted 
by tickets, to be obtained from the booksellers, and that the 
money realized by their sale should be applied to charitable 
purposes. The last distribution was as follows : — Chester 
Infirmary, £50 ; Cathedral improvements, £50 ; Home 
refuge, £25 ; Penitentiary, £25 ; Blue coat hospital, £25 ; 
and In&nt schools, £25: for which the noble Marquis 
well deserves the grateful acknowledgments of the Chester 
public. 

At the end of the fourth mile-stone, the rails prog^ress 
through a tunnel, 57 yards long, on which is one of the 
carriage-roads to Eaton Hall. Immediately afterwards on 
the right are seen the church and village of 
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DODLESTON. 

In this church are interred the remains of honest chan- 
cellor Eg^erton, Lord Ellesmere, where there is a monument 
to his memory. He preferred this place out of affection to 
his fii*st wife, Elizaheth, daughter of Thomas Ravenscroft, 
Esq. of Breton. His mother had heen a maid-servant in 
this parish, but was the daughter of one Sparkes, of Bick- 
erton. The following remarkable anecdote is told of her 
and her fortunate child. The mother had been so much 
neglected by Sir Richard Egerton, of Ridley, the father of 
the boy, that she was reduced to beg for her support. A 
neighbouring gentleman, a firiend of Sir Richard, saw her 
asking ahns, followed by the child. He admired its beauty, 
and saw in it evident features of the knight. He imme- 
diately went to Sir Richard, laid before him the disgrace of 
suffering his own offspring, illegitimate as it was, to wander 
from door to door. He was affected by the reproof, adopted 
the child, and by a proper education laid the foundation of 
his fiiture fortune. 

The large wood on the left, two miles distant, is enclosed 
in the Marquis of Westminster's extensive park, which 
reaches to the 

PuLFORD Station, 

the village and church of which are seen on the left, close 
to. On ^e right, at the distance of about three miles, is 
Bryn-y-gaer (5ie Hill of the Fort), an ancient fortification, 
beyond which are the ruins of 

Caergwrle Castle. 

Cagoorlej comes right now to passe mj pen, 
With ragged walls, yea all to rent and tome ; 
As though it had been never knowne to men, 
Or carelesse left as wretched thing forlome. 

• Chukchyard. 

This interesting ruin was originally a British post, which, 
in conjuction with the neighbouring fortress of Caer Estyn, 
defended this vicinity. It was afterwards a Roman station, 
probably an outpost to Deva, and was distinguished by the 
usual accompaniment of Roman luxury ; for in Camden's 
time, 1606, a gardener discovered here by digging an hypo- 
caust, 6 J yards long, five yards broad, and half a yard high, 
supported by pillars, consisting of polished tiles, on some of 
which were inscribed the letters " Legio XX" -^^M^v^wfessKa^ 
to point out the founders. The ftist QsvIc^asfi^3M^^"®«2s^^ 
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in our records of this castle is A. D. 867. when Roderic the 
Great divided the principality of Wales into cantrefs. In 
877, when the Saxons invaded North Wales, they compre- 
hended it in their hundred called Exestan. In 1281, Ed- 
ward the First granted it with its privileges to his consort, 
queen Eleanor, who, on her journey (which was performed 
on horseback) to Caemaxvon, to give the Welsh a prince, 
" bom among them," lodged in this castle. In 1283, when 
Edward divided Wales into counties, he made this vicinity a 
part of the county of Flint. It forms one of its contiibutory 
boroughs. — ^Two miles further will bring us to the 

RossETT Station. 

Immediately on the left are the new church and village of 
Rossett. Directly afterwards we cross the river Alun, 
a stream rendered famous in the days of yore by the mira- 
culous halleluia victory achieved on its banks in the fifth 
century by (Hermanns and Lupus, the anti-arian church 
militant apostles. On the left is seen Trevalyn Hall, a 
pure Elizabethan structure, built by Sir John Trevor. At 
a short distance, is seen a high hill, called the Rofts, which 
was formerly a British encampment, defended by a treble 
foss and walls. The cutting through this hill is 120 feet 
perpendicular. During Sie excavation under this hill, 
several human skeletons were found. The cuttings along 
the side of the valley are in gravel, which here overlies the 
coal measures to a great depth. At the Rofts, where the 
ballast field of railway is situated, the depth of the layers 
of sand and gravel is 120 feet. They are interspersed, in a 
remarkable manner, with streaks of coal gravel, which 
have been formed fi*om the denudation of the upper mea- 
sures of the coal-field. These pieces of coal are sometimes 
found of considerable size ; one regiarkable lump was found 
in a bed of gravel at Glan-'r-afon, about two miles from 
Wrexham, which, from its dimensions, waa nearly a ton in 
weight, and was recognised from its marked character to be 
a piece of brassy coal. There is no doubt that the great 
deposit of gravel along the line of the railway from Ches- 
ter to Shrewsbury is the only remains left in the district 
of an ancient coal-field which covered the Welsh hills from 
Hope mountain to Llan-y-mynech lime-rock, but which is 
now washed away. 

On a hold eminence on the right is Mount Alun, the 
J^sidence of the Jate Col. Maxwefi GrOodVm.. TVwi wk-vay 
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now enters into the beautiful and highly picturesque vale 
of Gresford. 

Hope Village and Church 

is seen on the right, at a distance of three or four miles 
from the hne. On the demesne of Rhyddyn, in this parish, 
near the Alun, are two springs strongly impregnated with 
muriate of soda, resembling the celebrated fountain of Bar- 
rowdale, near Keswick in Cumberland. They were formerly 
much frequented by scorbutic patients. In the church are 
two mural monuments ; one is. decorated with two kneeling 
figures; another commemorates Sir John Trevor, knight, 
conqueror of the boasted invincible Spanish armada, and 
conti'oller of the navy in the time of Elizabeth and James 
the First. In this parish is Pl&s-tSg, an Elizabethan man- 
sion, the residence of C. B. Roper, Esq. It is said to have 
been designed by Inigo Jones, the royal architect. Here 
also is situated Hartsheath Park, formerly the residence of 
the late celebrated Colonel Lloyd Wardle, M.P., now that 
of Wilson Jones, Esq. late M.P. for the Denbigh boroughs. 

Vale op Gresford. 

Here blended fonuB adorn the varied scene, 

Fearlesslj grand, and splendidly serene : 

Ah, Yale beloyed I the eye unfettered roves 

O'er mountains, dales, green lawns, and shady groves ; 

Beholds each beauty in its proper place. 

And takes in all thy little world of grace. 

Stranger, behold yon shrubs umbrageous spread 

Where through the branches peeps yon straw-built shed ; 

Survey the sloping bank, the ri^g hill, 

Majestic turret, and the rustic mill. — Miss Holdfobd. 

This is unquestionably the prettiest place in this part of 
the countiy. The drive through it is quite enchanting, and 
has more the appearance of a carriage-road to a nobleman's 
mansion than any thing else. We are now close to Gres- 
ford ; the steeple is seen a good distance off, and is distin- 
guished as one of the seven wonders of Wales, for its 
beautifid Gothic architecture. The bells are noted for their 
uncommon melody and fineness of tone. 

Gresford Station 

is built of stone, in the English villa style, with ornamental 
barge boards, and rustic passenger shed and ^.''Kx^Ssk^'. ''(^'^ 
picturesque simplicity of ^e %t^\ioTi\a^^<sv)iMa!^ ^Assjj^^"^ 
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the beautiful and romantic scenery which its situation 
commands. 

About 300 yards from the station is the village of Gres- 
ford (Croesfford, the Road of the Cross). The church is 
seated on the brow of a lofty eminence, which opens into the 
lai'ge expanse of the vale royal of Cheshire, and exhibits a 
view of imcommon elegance. The church is extremely 
handsome. The interior is very neat, and has been repaired 
with much taste and judgment. The windows, seven in 
number, are ornamented with stained glass. The organ was 
presented to the parish in 1823, by Mrs. Hayman. In the 
north aisle is a figure completely clothed in mail, a surcoat 
and round helmet, with a lion at his feet ; his shield has 
also a figure of a lion upon it. The following inscription is 
on the ledge of the tomb — Hie jacet ap Madoc ap Uywelyn 
ap Gruff, obiit 1331." Several mural monuments comme- 
morate the fiunily of the Trevors of Trevalyn, and a weU 
executed bust of John Madocks, Esq. In the chancel is a 
monument to John Parry, Esq. M.P. by Westmacott, and 
W. Egerton, Esq., with a bust by Chaimtiy. These unique 
pieces of sculpture possess peouUar points of elegance. In 
the church-yai'd are several immense yew trees. The cem- 
etaries in Wales are distinguished much by this sombre 
accompaniment. 

The dean and chapter of Winchester receive from this 
parish, in conjunction with Wrexham and Holt, upwards of 
£3000 a year : the dean and chapter pay the two curates 
of Holt about £20 a year each ; Ihe remainder is made up 
out of queen Anne's bounty. 

Nearly opposite the station is Gresford Lodge, an exceed- 
ingly neat free-stone mansion, built by the late John Pany, 
Esq. M.P., now the residence of R. Ormsby Grore, Esq. M.P. 
and one of the equemes-in-waiting on Prince Albert. It is 
beautifrdly situated in that part of the valley through which 
the river Alim meanders its serpentine course to the Dee. 
A little further is Glan Alun, the seat of Mrs. Egerton. 

Watt's Dyke, an ancient fortification extending some 
miles, appears in detached places in this parish. It is an 
appendage to the lai'ger one called Offa's Dyke, which lat- 
ter, as is well known, extends from the river Dee near Holy- 
well, Flintshire, to the Bristol channel, for the purpose of 
repelling the Britons from the dominions of its maker, Offa, 
Jcing^ of Mercia. The space between those two fosses was 
^^^tra] ground, where the two natiouB met iot \»3rtftx. 
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The railway is on an inclined plane throughout this valley 
until within a mile of Wrexham. After passing some deep 
cuttings and long embankments, we come in sight of Gwer- 
syllt Hall, a fine old house on the right, the property of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn ; beyond which is 

GWERSYLLT PARK, 

the seat of the late John Williams, Esq. The views from 
the grounds of Hope Mountain and Caergwrle castle are 
very fine, and the walks beneath, by the side of the Alun, 
are singularly romantic and beautiful. This estate belonged 
to Colonel Robinson, a distinguished royalist, who, on the 
death of Chai'les the First, was obliged to fly the country. 
In the park, and in the front of the present elegant man- 
sion, is a very ancient picturesque oak, fai* gone into decay ; 
relating to which is the following story : — On the failure of 
the royal cause, Colonel Robinson concealed himself about 
his house in the disguise of a labourer, and heard the pad*- 
liamentary soldiers, who were hunting him down, dedare 
that if they found him, they were resolved to hang him on 
this oak, which ever since bears the name of *^ Old Noll." 

Watt's Dyke and Qfpa*s Dyke. 

At the junction of the branch railway to Brymbo, Minera, 
&c. the railway crosses Watf s Dyke, which is of very great 
antiquity, and continues to run on the left nearly parallel 
with the railway for about 14 miles, until we reach Gob- 
owen station, whero the railway again crosses the dyke. 
The train now traverses for a considerable distance what 
was anciently called ^^/ree ground" where alone, at one 
time, trade and commerce could be transacted between the 
Ancient Britons, the Danes, and afterwards the Saxons. 
Ofia*s Dyke at Brymbo is about two miles to the right, and 
runs parallel with the railway for about 18 miles. 

This circumstance of the neutral ground between the two 
dykes is not noticed by any of our old historians, except 
Churchyai'd in his book of the Worthies of Wales, who 
thus alludes to the purport of the space of groimd between 
these two dykes: — 

Within two miles, there is a famous thing 

CalI'd Oflfa's Dyke, that reacheth farre in length : 

All kind of ware the Danes might thither bring. 

It was free ground, and called the Britain's etx^osq^. 

Wat's Dyke likewise, about \:kve Baxne ^«a «K^t 

Betweene which two, both Daueu wA "ftrAsJa** \sks*v.^ 
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And trafficke still, but passing bounds by sleight. 
The one did take the other prisoner streight. 

Chukchyard, 1587. 

Within a short distance on the right are seen 

The Welsh Hills. 

The foUowing account of the productions of the hills, Sec. 
of the principidity, written ahout 400 years ago, by one of 
the monks of Chester, will no doubt be considered a curio- 
sity both as regards the orthography and the versification. 
It is extracted from the Poly-chi*onicon, written by Ralph 
Higden, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde, A.D. 1496. 

Now thfs boke taketh in hode 
Wales to fare Englonde. 
So take I my tales. 
And wende into Wales, 
To that noble blood 
Of Pyramus blood, 
Knowleche for to wynne 
Of grete Jupyter*s kynne. 

Wales now is called Wallia, 
And some tyme it bete Cambria ; 
And though this londe 
Be moch lesse than Englonde, 
As good glebe is one as other. 
In tile daughter as in the moder. 

Tho' that londe be luyte. 

It is ftdl of com and of fruyte, 

And hath grete plente, I wys. 

Of fleshe and eyke of fyshe, 

Of beestes tame and wylde, 

Of horse, shepe, and oxen mylde, 

Oood londe for all seedes, 

For com, grass, and herbes that spredes. 

There bey woodes and medes, 

Herbes and floures there spredes : 

There bee ryyers and welles, 

Yallyes and also hylles ; 

Yallyes brynge forthe flood, 

And hylles metals good. 

Cool (coals) groweth under lande. 

And grass above atte hande. 

There lyme is copyous. 

And slattes for hous ; 

Honey and mylke whyte. 

There is deynte and not lyte ; 

Of bracket methe and ale, 

In drynking which, they tell a merry tale." 

The various Productions of the Principality. 
I^ew countriea can vie with Wales in the multifarious 
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variety of its productions, while none perhaps have been so 
long and undeservedly neglected. The mineral productions 
of this country form a very interesting subject ; and will 
furnish, for ages to come, an inexhaustible source of profit- 
able investment to individuals, and of commercial and 
national wealth. It is to be hoped that the facilities aiforded 
by the railway will induce public companies and spirited 
individuals to explore oiu' hills and valleys. The wealth 
which has from time to time been extracted from our moun- 
tains has elevated men &om the lowest ranks in life to 
affluence and independence, created squires and baronets, 
and added grandeur to the eqiiipages of noblemen. The 
most useful and valuable minerals are still to be found in 
various pai*t8 of Wales, and it only requu-es more capital 
and enterprising spirit to work them to great advantage. 

After passing ^e vale of Gresford, about a mile on the 
right, is Brymbo Hall, the seat of Mr. Darby, where 
the late John Wilkinson, Esq. had a farm of about 500 
acres. The situation in his time was bleak, and the soil 
hui^ry and poor ; but, by good tilli^e and the application 
of l^e at the rate of ten tons per acre, it was greatly im- 
proved. Thus he brought under cultivation a wild heath. 
A crowned head assisted him in making his compost ma- 
nures. Offa, king of Mercia, had employed men in bring- 
ing the soil together, and Mr. Wilkinson went to the expense 
of forming it into compost. Large cavities, in the shape 
of inverted cones, were cut at convenient distances in Offa*s 
dyke, which runs across Brymbo farm. The cavities were 
filled with limestone and coal, and then burnt. — From this 
place Mr. Pugh visited an extraordinary dingle called Nant 
y Frithj the romantic character of which is not surpassed 
by the wildest scenery in Merionethshire. The side on the 
right, for about a mile, is coated by hazel wood, at the end 
of which a scene opens which compares with the savage 
wildness of Nant fVanoon. The Cegidog thunders down 
the rocks in three successive falls. 

At the ninth mile from Chester, the Mineral branch 
diverges to the right, and passes across the coal field to the 
lime rocks of Minera. Its length is 6|^ miles, and there are 
several smaller branches made for the accommodation of 
the works at Frwd, Brymmally, Westminster, South Sea, 
Brymbo, and Yron, to the extent of about six miles, in adsdi.- 
tion to the main branch. 
At the Whestsheaf station, «3oou\. oiia xoSi'fc ^csci.^^^ V^^- 
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tion, the locomotive portion of the branch terminates, and 
the lower self-actings inclined plane commences, by which 
the loaded wagons descend and draw up the empty ones to 
the Summerhi^ level. The length of the inclined plane is 
660 yards, and the deepest inclination 1 in 10. 

At Summerhill the branch pierces through the orest of 
the hill by a tunnel 265 yards long, and enters the Moss 
valley, wluch is here a narrow ravine, beautifully wooded, 
and has its sides studded with cottages and gardens, which 
are chiefly small freeholds, the property of the workmen. 

Here we reach the first coal pits that are at work. They 
belong to the Westminster Coal Company, and have been 
recentiy sunk since the commencement of the railway works. 

The mining operations have been most successfidly con- 
ducted, under tiie superintendence of Mr. Samuel Jones, 
the intelligent mining agent of the company. There are 
two pits, 9 feet diameter, at present 160 y.ards deep to the 
brassey coal. The winding engine is a high-pressure en- 
gine, with a cylinder 30 inches diameter, and 4 feet 6 inches 
stroke ; and the capabilities of the pits when fairly at work 
will be equal to a get of 500 tons of coals per day. The 
same company have recentiy erected a large Cornish engine, 
for pumping the water ; and also another winding engine of 
similar power to the one above described, at a pit which is 
being sunk to the main coal, which seam is 30 yards below 
the brassey coal. 

The coaJs at present worked are chiefly the two-yard, the 
brassey, and the main coal. The Drowsal, the Powel, and 
black-bed coal, are also worked in the Brymbo colliery, but 
the latter is chiefly valuable on account of the black-bed 
iron-stone, which lies immediately above it. 

The quantity of available coal in each acre is computed to 
be about 50,000 tons, but at present the general practice is 
to work about 14,000 tons out of each acre, the rest are in 
store for a future period, when the scarcity of fiiel shall 
have rendered it profitable to get. 

From the Moss valley the main branch rises by a steep 
inclined plane to the Pentre, at an inclination of 1 in 4. At 
the top the line pierces through the summit of the Pentre 
hill by a timnel of 440 yards in length, and after passing 
through its dark and gloomy length, the adventurous tra- 
veller finds himself in the Brymbo valley. Here every 
object gives signs of activity, industry, and mechanical 
^J^ill. Here are situated the Brymbo irou-works, consisting 
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of two blast frimaces, and a large foundiy attached to them. 

The quantity of iron made per week is 1 50 tons. It is cold 
blast-iron, and is considered of very superior quality. The 
quantity of iron-stone required to make a ton of iron is 
about 3 tons 10 cwt., and of coal about 5 tons, which is 
coked on the bank before it is used in the furnace. The 
quantity of limedtone required to make a ton of iron is 
about 24 cwt. 

Nothing strikes the visitor more than the manifest skill 
by which this branch has been laid out, and the small 
amount of labour by which so great a trade is transported 
from the heights above Brymbo, to the level ground at the 
Wheatsheaf, to be attached to the locomotive engine, and 
hurried along to Chester. A coal wagon when once loaded 
seems to be almost endowed with volition; it zigzags its 
way down the hill, shoots across the valley at the proper 
place, and not only starts away for Chester, but helps its 
empty companions up the hill as it passes. 

From the Upper or Pentre tunnel, the railway winds its 
tortuous course for about four miles to Minora, where it 
abuts against the carboniferous limestone rocks, where the 
Minora Lime Company have erected several large kilns; 
and adjoining are the celebrated Minora lead mines, which 
formerly produced very large quantities of lead. These 
works were stopped in consequence of the irruption of a 
large body of water which overpowered the pumping en- 
gines. A level is now being driven at a sufficient depth to 
carry off the water, and on its being accomplished these 
mines will no doubt be again at full work, for the extent 
and quality of the ore is well known and appreciated. 

As the railway winds along the slopes of the hills, a most 
magnificent panoramic view is obtained, extending from the 
Mersey, dotted with white sails, across the Vale Royal, over 
Cheshire and Shropshire, to the Severn, flanked on the left 
by the Hope mountains, and on the right by the Berwyn 
range, to which succeed the Bryddyn, the Wrekin, Caer 
Caradoc, and the distant Cheshire hiUs ; and while the eye 
is charmed by the beauty of the landscape, the mineral 
treasures, and the varied mechanical contiivances by which 
their value is brought out, attract the attention of the geo- 
logical and scientific visitor. 

At a distance are seen Summer Hall, a new Gothic edifice, 
the property of Thomas Penson, Esq,, architft<Li% ^\sai^yi?^ 
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Hall, the residence of John Thompson, Esq. ; and Ash- 
field, the seat of John Foulkes, Esq. 

WREXHAM STATION. 

This is one of the most substantial building's on the line 
of railway, in the Elizabethan style. The whole of the sta- 
tions on ^is line are very much admired, and are displayed 
with considerable taste. An excellent system is adopted of 
combining' the booking offices and the clerk's house under 
the same roof. Economy and convenience must ultimately 
make this system universal ; at the same time it gives an 
opportunity of erecting a more important and ornamental 
structure. 

" Now let us goe, and call in haste to minde 
Trim Wricksam towne, a pearle of Denbighshire." 

This town, which is of very remote antiquity, is noticed 
in the Saxon chronicles. From its situation on the eastern 
side of Clawdd Offa (OfiWs dyke), it was enumerated among 
the towns of the Saxon kingdom of Mercia ; but was, at a 
subsequent period, included in the district called Welsh 
Maelor. Edward the First granted this town, with the 
lordship of Bromfield and Yale, within which it was in- 
cluded, to John Earl Warren ; but scarcely any thing of 
importance appears to have distinguished it. In the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, it was noticed by Leland as a trading 
town, having some merchants and good buckle makers. 
During the civil wars, the church was converted into a 
temporary prison. 

The town is pleasantly and advantageously situated, in 
the centre of an extensive mining and manufacturing dis- 
ti'ict on the one side, and a rich agricultural district on the 
other. It is considered the metropolis of North Wales, and 
consists of several spacious streets, intersecting each other 
at right angles. The town-hall is a large brick edifice, at 
the top of High-street. The markets 'are on Thursday and 
Saturday ; the latter is the principal. A new and elegant 
market-hall has recently been erected, which is not only 
oi*namental to the town, but a great accommodation to 
the inhabitants and the surrounding neighbourhood. Cheese 
fairs have recently been estabhshed here, which are well 
Attended by factors from diiferent parts of England. The 
liorse and cattle &irs have long been known as the best in 
tliispartof the country. 
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Wrexham was formerly one of the grand marts where 
the Welsh held an old-estahlished annual fair on the 23d of 
March, which lasted 14 days. Here were exhibited the 
various manufactures of the country, as well as those of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. There were no less tlian 
five squares for the exhibition of goods, which were often 
filled with purchasers, and formed a grand promenade for 
the inhabitants of the surrounding coimtry. 

Wrexham Church and Steeple. 

But speake of church and steeple as I ought, 
Mj pen to base so fajre a worke to touch ; 
Within and out, thej are so finely wrought, 
I cannot praise the workmanship too much. 

Ghubchtard, 1587. 

The church, formerly collegiate, the glory not only of 
this place, but of the surroimding counties, may vie with 
many cathedrals, and is ranked among the seven wonders* 
of North Wales. It has protuberantly run into what has 
been called " the tawdry turgic Gk)thic," and exhibits a 
specimen of design, proportion, and moderate decoration, 
perhaps not surpassed, if equalled by any edifice built in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh. Statues of 30 saints, ^11 in 
dimensions, are placed in the niches of the buttresses, and 
while they enrich the building, display the advanced progress 
statuary had made at the close of the fifteenth century. The 
ceiling of the roof is peculiai'ly handsome, being composed 
of ribs in wainscot oak, imitative of the groined work in 
stone of the antecedent period. The corbels, supporting 
the bearing timbers, are carved, and grotesque heads, with 
various shields exhibiting the arms of those who, by their 
advice or pecuniaiy aid, promoted the erection of this noble 
structure, which is of considerable magnitude. 

The interior of the church has a fine altar-piece, designed 
by Mr. Jones, and executed in Bath stone by Mr. Blayney, 
of Chester ; and boasts of some very curious monuments, 
amongst which is one of Hugh Bellot, successively bishop 
of Chester and of Bangor. He died in 1590; and it is 
reported of him, that he had so great a veneration for the 
celibacy of the clergy, that he never permitted a female to 
inhabit or sleep in his house. But the most conspicuous 
monimient is one executed by Roubiliac, to the memory of 

• The seven wonders of Wales are— St, WUv«Ct«A'%'««2^, ^-»<!nM»v 
churchyard, Oresford b^lls, lAaiigoUeTv \sA^%e, ^NaiGf^-^»>»i«^^ 
BaowdoB, and Wrexham steeple. 
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Mrs. Mary Myddelton, who died the 8th April. 1747. It 
represents the entombed female, bursting the bonds of death, 
at the sound of the last trumpet, when the rocks and tombs 
are in the act of rending asunder, to make way for the 
ascent of the beatified spirit, who is represented as 
a beautiful female rising triumphantly from the coffin, 
the lid of which is split, and falling off, adding greatly to 
the general effect. Consternation is mingled with dismay 
in her coimtenance, yet is surprise and delight most admi- 
rably depicted. The design is evidently taken from 1 Cor. 
xy. 52. " The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible." This fine piece of sculpture has been 
drawn and engraved by an artist of the town, and does 
great credit to his abilities. The east window is ornamented 
with scriptural subjects on stained glass, by Mr. Evans, of 
Shrewsbiuy. The church was burnt down in the yeai* 
1457 ; and in order to rebuild it, an indulgence of forty 
days, for five years, was granted from Rome, to every con- 
tributor to so pious a work. It was about fifteen years in 
building, and was glazed in 1472 with glass brought from 
Normandy ; but the steeple, which is 135 feet high, was not 
finished till 1506, as appears by a date on it. Sittings to 
the extent of 1500, have recently been added, of these 900 
are free. The churchyard is enclosed with iron railings, 
and contains several singular inscriptions, among which is 
the following epitaph : — 

** Here lies five babes and children dear. 
Three at Oswestry and two here I " 

Tliere are several good inns, but the Wynnstay Arms 
and the Red Lion are the best. 

The circumjacent country is so fertile and so beautifully 
varied with gentie hills, dales, and wood, that it has enticed 
a great number of genteel families to reside in it. We 
know of no place where there are so many old family man- 
sions and gentiemen*s seats as in the neighbourhood of 
Wrexham ; and we find it was so in the days of yore.* We 

• The author of the " Worthies of Wales," gives the following list 

^* the gentry that lived in the neighbourhood, in his day, 1687. His 

1 orthography is preserved. "Maister Roger Pilson, house at 

ilay; Maister Almmer, Pantyoken; Maister John Pilson, of 

san; Maister Edward Jones, Codocan; Maister James Eaton, 

Eaton; Maister Edward Eaton, of Ruabon; Maister Owen 

rertoa, of Boras; Maister John Pilson, of Haberdeweme ; Maister 

uamaa Powell Horsley, and Maister John TCtexox^ Ot TtcvASxu" 
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shall leave old Churchyard, the royal Elizahethan bard, to 
enumerate them in his own quaint and poetic style : — 

Nere Wricksam dwels, of gentlemen good store, 

Of calling such as are right well to live ; 

By market towne, I have not seen more 

(In such small roume) that auncient arms do give ; 

They are the joye and gladness of the poore, 

That daily feede the hungrie at their doore : 

In any soyl where gentlemen are found, 

Some house is kept, and bountie doth abound. 

They beautifle both towne and country too. 

And every thing in rule and order do. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Wrexham is 

Acton Hall, 

The residence of Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. This mansion 
is delightfully situated upon an elevated lawn, amidst many 
woodland decorations. It has been considerably enlarged 
and modernised, and is surrounded by richly diversified and 
romantic scenery. This was formerly the property of that 
notorious and ciniel m^, Judge Jeffreys, who was appointed 
chief justice of Chester, 1680. On fiie accession of James 
the Second, he was made lord chancellor, and took an active 
part in all the violent and sanguinary measures of that 
reign. When James left the kingdom, Jeffreys, knowing 
What little room he had to expect favour, endeavoured to 
escape also, but was discovered in Wapping, disguised as a 
sailor, and committed to the tower, where he died on the 
18th of April, 1689, either from hard di'inking or a broken 
heart, and so was preserved from the infamy of a public 
execution. 

From Wrexham may be visited the remains of the oldest 
college, or seminary of learning, in Great Britain, at 

Bangor on the Dee. 

This place, called by the Welsh Bangor Is-y-coed, is cele- 
brated for being the site of an ancient monastery. It con- 
tained 2400 members, who were employed alternately in 
study, laboui*, prayer, and devotion; one hundred being 
constantly (night and day) engaged in divine worship, and 
celebrating the praise and glory of God, one band relieving 
the other every hour. The membei'S of this community, 
in common with all the British clergy at that time, were 
strenuous opposers of the errors and usvir^'a^'aK^ ^ "^^ 
Church of Rome. Seven bl&Yio^, -^iSa.. ^osa Q>'i "^^x^^x^. 
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liandaff, Bangor, St. Asaph, Worcester, Uanbadam, and 
Morganensis, together with Dinoth,* the abbot of this place, 
and a great number of learned men, were deputed from 
Bangor, to meet Augustine, the pope's missionary or legate, 
at a place since called Austin Oak, in Worcestershire, when 
he insisted on their compliance with his demands, and that 
with so much insolence, that they left him, being determined 
to maintain the original rites and doctrines of their own 
church. Augustine, however, threatened them for their 
non-compliance, with the resentment of the Saxond. How 
far he instigated Ethelfred in his invasion, does not appear ; 
but if Bede may be credited, and there is no reason why he 
should not, the massacre of the members of this religious 
seminary soon followed the menaces of this haughty priest : 
after which time the monastery probably went into decay, 
for William of Salisbury, who lived shoi*tly after the Nor- 
man conquest, said that there remained in his time not only 
the traces of so great a place, but so many ruinous churches 
and such heaps of rubbish, as was hardly elsewhere to be 
met with. 

Shortly after quitting Wrexham station, about two miles 
on the left, the traveller will have a peep at 

Erddig Hall, 

the property and residence of Simon Yorke, Esq. This is 
a fine spacious house, on a gentle rise, with a beautiful little 
river flowing at its foot. It formerly belonged to Joshua 
Edisbury, Esq,, a descendant of Tudor Trevor, one of the 
royal tribes. This gentleman erected the first portion of 
the present house. The estate afteinvards came by purchase 
under a decree of the court of chancery, into the possession 
of John MeUor, Esq., who bequeathed it to the great grand- 
father of the present owner, a near relative of the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwick. When the estate came to the pos- 
session of the present family, considerable improvements, 
additions, and a modem exterior, were effected under the 
masterly hand of Wyatt. The saloon and other apartments 
contain some valuable paintings, chiefly portraits ; and the 
library is enriched by accumulated treasures of Welsh MSS., 
among which is the invaluable Sebright collection. 

The view of the house from the railway is rendered strik- 
ngly beautiful by a dense wood at each end and the back ; 

* See his celelnrated speech, procured ftom an old MS. in Welsh, 
vaalated Into English in Parry's Cambrian Mixtox, '^. ^^ 
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the grounds are laid out with considerable taste ; a spacious 
lawn, and the varied walks through the woods, afford, 
during the favourable season, diversified pleasures and a 
gratifying retreat, of which the respectable inhabitants of 
Wrexham avail themselves. 

Philip Yorke, Esq., the grandfather of the present owner, 
was a man of social habits and possessed of great talent. 
His "History of the Five Royal Tribes of Wales" is a work 
replete with recondite biogi'aphy ; and leaves the reader to 
regret that the author had not executed his intention of 
furnishing a similar accoimt of the fifteen tribes, or "Stem- 
mata 'of North Wales." A collection of poems, consisting 
of various ebullitions of the Jeu d* Esprit, were printed at 
the Wrexham press, in 4to., under the appellation of 
" Crude Ditties." Both works are entertaining, but are now 
become scarce. 

It is a singular fact that the railway is here flanked on 
both sides by Watt's and Offa's Dykes for a long distance. 

The mountainous district to the right of the road from 
Wrexham to Ruabon is a valuable mining country, exceed- 
ingly prolific in coal and iron, and extensive works are 
carried on in the neighbourhood. The iron ore raised in the 
adjacent hills is of a dark brown colour, very rich as to 
metalic product, and is manufactured into iron of a most 
excellent quality. 

On the right, about two miles from the railway, is 

Plas Power, 

The residence of Thomas Fitzhugh, Esq. It is a handsome 
modem mansion, embosomed in a fine thriving plantation. 

The populous village of Rhos-llanerchrugog is seen on 
the rising ground to tibe right ; a great nimiber of its inha- 
bitants are employed in the iron and coal works. 

About a mile further on the right, situated on a gentle 
eminence, surroimded with lofty trees, is " Caerddin." It 
is now called 

Gabdden Lodge, 

The seat of George Wahnsley, Esq. This was a strong 
British post, situated on a lofty hill at the distance of 200 
yards from Offa's dyke. The camp is encompassed in some 
parts with a single rampart. The inner rampart consists of 
a wall of massy thickness, on the top of wbkX:^^ ^ ^aarcsa^ 
road. Within the area, compT\&m!g iova ^jct^a^ ^x^^'e^^sgi^ 
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of buildings, indicative that this was a permanent strong'* 
hold after the British manner. A severe conflict took place 
in the vicinity, about the year 1161-2, between the English 
and the Welsh, under the command of Owen Cyfefliog, 
l^rince of Powys, who was the conqueror on the occasion. 
The victoiy produced that beautiful poem called " Hir-las 
Horn," composed by the hero himself, in whom were com- 
bined the imusual talents, seldom possessed by one person, 
of wanior and poet. This poem, which in the original 
may be ranked with the best Pindaric ode of the Grecian 
school, has been put into an EngUsh dress by two able 
translators, the Rev. Mr. Williams of Vron and Mr. Fenton 
the barrister. 

A circumstance related by Giraldus of this prince, in the 
latter period of his life, tends to elucidate an important 
feature of the times, viz. the enmity that subsisted between 
the bards and the monastic clergy, and the method the lat- 
ter adopted to retaliate the sarcastic lampoons produced by 
the wit of the former. When the crusaders had met witL 
considerable success, in inducing numbei's to take the cross, 
by the eloquence of their preaching at Shrewsbury and 
other places, the bardic prince of Powys, disapproving of 
what he conceived to be ecclesiastical charlatanry, refused 
his assent to the missionary scheme, and consequentiy suf- 
fered a stigma for his religious contumacy. " We also 
exc6mmunicated Owen de CyfeiUog, because he ^one 
amongst the Welsh princes did not come the meet the arch- 
bishop with his people." Owen was a man of more fluent 
speech than his contemporary princes, and was conspicuous 
for the good management of his territory. Having gene- 
rally favoured the royal cause, and opposed the measures of 
his own chieftains, he had contracted a great familiarity 
with Henry the Second. Being with the king at Shrews- 
biuy , Henry sent him one of his own loaves : he imme- 
diately brake it into small pieces, like bread given away in 
charity ; and having, like an almoner, placed them at a 
distance from him, he took them up one by one, and ate 
them. The king requiring an explanation of this proceed- 
ing, Owen with a snule replied, " I thus follow the example 
of my lord," keenly alludhig to the avaricious disposition of 
the king, who was accustomed to retain for a long time in 
his own hands the vacant ecclesiastical benefices. See 
OiralduB, voh ii. p. 278. — The carriages now approach 
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RUABON STATION. 

This station is a neat white stone building of the Italian 
school) and is quite in character with Mr. Penson's well 
known and admirable taste for convenience and comfort. 

The village is pleasantly situated, and in the vicinity are 
several mansions belonging to gentlemen of fortune. Here 
lived and died Dr. Powell, the author of the History of 
Wales. See his monument in the church. In the neigh- 
bourhood are numerous iron works and collieries, which 
give it a degree of importance. From this place may be 
visited the princely mansion of Wynnstay, the Dee Viaduct, 
the Pont-y-Cysylltau Aqueduct, Nant-y-Bela, and the vale 
of tLlangoUen. Mr. Allen's house, the Wynnstay Arms, is 
an excellent hotel, well known to travellers, 

RuABON Church. 

The church is worthy of every traveller's notice, from 
the neat order in which it is kept, and as it contains monu- 
ments that surprise, because the varied display of the sculp- 
tor's art, ** the storied urn and the animated bust," ai'e not 
expected to be found in so remote a parish as this. Several 
handsome monuments are commemorative of the families 
of WiUiams and Wynn, among which one on the north side 
is peculiarly worthy of attentive observation. It is a mag- 
nificent one of the first and " great Sir Watkin," whose 
popularity still lives in the annals of fame, and who died 
by a fall fi*om his horse, Sept. 26, 1 749. He is represented 
as a fine athletic person, standing in a graceful attitude, in 
the act of addressing an assembly. Tlbie chasteness of the 
conception is devoid of all superfluous ornament ; and the 
exquisite art displayed in the execution evince that the 
scidptor exerted the utmost effort. This work of Roubiliac 
will bear comparison with the admired monuments he erected 
for the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Isaac Newton ; the 
one placed at Blenheim and the other in Westminster Abbey. 
There are two others by Nollekins. — In the immediate 
locality of Ruabon, about a mile distant from the inn, is 

Wynnstay Park. 

The avenue to this well-known hospitable mansion is 
formed of fine oaks, elms, beeches, chesnuts, and ash, 
which extends upwards of one mile. Ona o^ik, c»^«i^ 'Cfea 
King", measures 30 feet in ciicumXeteiiCft. "^^^ Xoft^e^-* ^'^ 
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modem erectaon, forms a somewhat handsome gateway, 
opening thereto. At the extremity of the avenue is the 
mansion and residence of Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart, M,P., 
beautifully situated on a fine and extensive lawn, having a 
noble artificial sheet of water in front, and commanding a 
very interesting and delightful prospect of a fine valley, 
diversified with every thing that can satisfy a cultivated 
mind. The mansion is a stately pile of building, possessing 
fi'om its elevation a striking character of unostentatious 
grandeur. The interior comprises several grand apartments, 
embellished with valuable paintings and family portraits, by 
the best masters, and several marble bust of statesmen, viz. 
Lord Grenville, Wlliam Pitt, &c., by first-rate sculptors. 
Here also is preserved, in good condition, a fine library, 
which is particulai'ly rich in ancient British manuscripts, 
collected by the family for generations past. In the draw- 
ing-room is a very large silver vase, or huge punch-bowl, 
which was presented to the late Sir Watkin by his country- 
men, after his return from the battle of Waterloo. It is 
very massive, and large enough for an infant Bacchus to 
bathe in. The following englyn, by the bard of Nantglyn, 
is inscribed on it : — 

" Y fail arian am filwrio, — a roddwyd 
I raddol fwyn Gymro 
Sir Watkin brigin ein bro, 
I'w gyfarch a'i hir goflo." 

On the verge of the demesne is 

Nant-y-Bela, 

(Or the Dingle of the Marten), through which the river Dee 
ui^es its rapid course along a narrow channel, richly fringed 
with impending woods. In this dingle there is a cenotaph 
erected, after a design by Sir Jefirey Wyatville, by the late 
Sir Watkin, to the memory of his brother officers and sol- 
diers who were slain during the rebellion in Ireland in 1798 : 
it stands on an eminence, and commands one of the finest 
views imaginable. The rich and verdant vale of Llangollen, 
the viaduct and aqueduct crossing the Dee, the magnificent 
woody eminences shooting up in various alluring forms, 
make the view a perfect picture, and render it more an 
Italian than a British scene. 

Fine Views from the Park. 
The park is enclosed with a stone wall eight miles in cir- 
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ciimference ; the 8ur£ice is greatly diversified, and being 
well wooded and advantageously situated, is a most delight- 
ful spot, fit for a prince. The near and distant views are 
distinct and extremely fine, especially towards the Berwyn 
moimtains, with tlie grand natuitil breach made in it be- 
yond Llangollen, through which in turbulent grandeur rolls 
the rapid Dee ; Chirk Castle and its justly admired grounds ; 
the monster railway viaduct recently erected by the Shrews- 
bury and Chester Company; the splendid aqueduct over 
the Dee, and the ruins of Castell Dinas Br&n, add much 
to this romantic scenery. A fine sheet of water that reflects 
the images of several peculiarly handsome and aged oaks, 
in the front of the house, and ''Deva's wizard stream" 
winding through the Belan groimds, with its accompani- 
ments, give the tout ensemble an enchanting appearance. 
Quitting the Ruabon station, travellers, if they look to 
the left, may have a glimpse of 

The Obelisk. 

This handsome freestone column, consisting of a plinth, 16 
feet square, decorated with oak leaves, issuing as wreaths 
out of the mouths of four eagles, one of which guards each 
corner of the base. The shaft of the column is fluted, 100 
feet in height, and on the entablature is a circular iron railed 
balustrade, for affording a prospect, to which a staircase 
leads from the door below. This monument was designed 
by Wyatt, and erected by maternal affection, as the inscrip- 
tion on the lower part testifies, in commemoration of Sir 
W. W. Wynn, g^randfather of the present baronet. 

Filio Optimo, 

Mater eheul superstes. 

Also on the left is Plas Newydd, the residence of Edward 
Tench, Esq. the respected agent of Wynnstay, and one of the 
directors of the Shrewsbury and Chester railway. — A short 
distance from hence will bring us to 

Rhos-y-Medre Station. 

The populous village on the right is principally inhabited 
by the numerous workmen employed by the British Iron 
Company and various collieries in the neighbourhood, quan- 
tities of which are forwarded by rail to Chester and Sb2tv«^- 
bury. 
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The Waterloo Tower 

is seen on the left, close to the railway. It was built by 
the late Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart, to commemorate the vic- 
tory obtained by the British army on the plains of Waterloo. 
It is inclosed in the .park, and commands a most exquisite 
view of the surrounding beautiful scenery. — ImmecUately 
after leaving- Rhos-y-medre station, the trains approach 

The Viaduct over the Dee. 

This transcendantly magnificent stnicture, which is one 
of the greatest achievements of the age, spans the river and 
valley of the Dee, and justly claims the superiority over 
any similar work in her Majesty's dominions. It has been 
pronounced as one of the most extraordinary triumphs of art 
over the difficulties of nature which has ever been exhibited. 
It is, indeed, a noble specimen of engineering and architec- 
tural skill; thoroughly British in design and execution, 
divested of all tawdry ornament, but grand in its simplicity, 
massive in its strength, and beautiful in all its proportions. 
The design is remarkable from the absence of the usual 
projecting springing course under the arches. The curve 
of the arch, which is semi-cii'cular, meets and is impercep- 
tibly reversed in the curvilineal slope or batter given to the 
face of the piers. This original feature, by allowing the 
mind to view the work in its simple and unbroken 
outline of arch and pier, gives an idea of unity and magni- 
tude which is very impressive on a near approach to the 
structure. This outline is broadly mai'ked by the deeply 
chamfered double quoins, which are continuous throughout 
the pier and arch. These quoins are neatly tool-dressed, 
and contrast well with the rest of the masonry, which is 
rough or quarry-faced ashlar, and conveys to the mind the 
suitable idea of massive strength. 

A bold string course projects over the viaduct, supported 
on square corbels, and on this rests the parapet, which is a 
single stone in depth. The length of the viaduct is 1531 
feet, its height 148 feet, the number of arches 19, and the 
span of each 60 feet. It occupied in its construction about 
two years and six months, and cost £72,346. 

It reflects the greatest possible credit upon the architect, 
H. Robertson, Esq. To shew the difficulties that Mr. Ro- 
bertson, who designed this monster viaduct, had to contend 
with, we would merely state that the late celebrated George 
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Stephenson, Esq., with his gigantic mind, was strongly 
impressed with the impracticability of (extending the line 
beyond Rhos-y-Medre, and expressed himself so decidedly 
to parties in the railway world as to cause a temporary 
hesitation on the part of the directors of the Shrewsbury 
and Chester railway, as to the prosecution of the under- 
taking. It has been suggested that the following couplet 
should be engraved on tide viaduct : — 

Where old Stephenson's heart quailed. 
Young Robertson has not failed. 

Splendid View. 

To see this unique gem of architecture to perfection, Sre 
recommend a close inspection from beneath as well as from 
above. Viewed from a gentle eminence on the south-west 
of the viaduct, or from the shingly bed of the river, or from 
the south-east bank, it forms a remarkably fine and magni- 
ficent appearance, revealing through each of its lofty arches 
enchanting glimpses of the arcadian panorama in which it 
is situated. But to see the lovely scenery with which this 
charming district is sun'ounded, it should be viewed from 
the top of the viaduct, whence such a scene presents itself 
as to baffle all description, and not to be surpassed in this 
or any other country. 

" Lol yonder 

Mj native mountains ! and how beautiful 

They rest in the blaze of noon 1 

" Beautiful art thou, land of my home, e'en to a stranger's glance ; 
Thy mountains are magnificent, thy castles breathe romance : 
There is a charm in the * time-worn towers,' a sadly pleasing spell. 
In the roofless chambers where alone the owl and the ivy dweU. 
Land of the bard, the harp, the song, land of my love and birth, 
Oh be the * awen' still thine own, and thine the kindly hearth I " 

The varied prospects from this position are exceedingly 
beautiful and imposing, including in their glorious range 
the noble house and woods of Wynnstay, the park, the 
Waterloo Towet, the elegant aqueduct of Pont-y-Cysylltau, 
the meandering course of the Dee rippling in streams of 
living silver, among the verdant foliage which clothes its 
picturesque banks ; vales of green luxuriance, stretching 
out at the base of the " eternal hills," which lift their 
heads in tranquil majesty over scenes of surpassing gran- 
deur and loveliness, forming a climax as it were to the 
sweet succession of pictures, "ever charming, ever new " 
which the railway in its course fiOTO. C»\ife«>\fct Xa ^tet«^^^ss?i 
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is constantly developing. To the west are seen the Berwy-^^ 
mountains, the picturesque cone of Castell Dinas Bran, wit:^ 
its ruins peeping from its summit, and the hold scai'p of ttxe 
Eglwyseg rocks, lording it over all. Turning to the soutli, 
the ancient and venerable towers of Chirk Castle, with its 
splendid undulating park, which commands a view of seven- 
teen counties, prove its baronial dignities. Looking to 
the east, the view of Nant-y-Bela is seen to the greatest 
possible advantage. 

Opening of the Dee Viaduct. 

As this was a memorable event, we make the following 
extracts from the papers of the day : — 

On Friday, Aug. 25, 1848, the ceremony of keying the 
last arch of the Dee viaduct took place. At half-past 11, 
a special train of 15 carriages left Chester, drawn by two 
locomotive engines, which were gaily decorated with flags, 
flowers, and evergreens, an open carriage in the train being 
occupied by Mr. Stubbs' band. The train called at the 
Rossett, Gresford, and Wrexham stations. On reaching 
Ruabon, the ari'ival of the train was greeted by meiTy peals 
from the bells of the church tower, which displayed a flag 
in honour of the occasion, and by the melodies of the Rua- 
bon band. The stations were most profusely decorated, and 
thronged by spectators. The train then proceeded beyond 
Cefn and Newbridge to the viaduct, at the entrance to which 
the engines stopped and the passengers alighted. The via- 
duct itself was exceedingly gay with flags, streamers, and 
garlands ; and not the least significant portion of the em- 
bellishments, was a long string of masons* clean white 
aprons, intimating that fiieir work was done. The assem- 
bled multitude having taken their station on the viaduct 
near the spot where the stone was to be affixed, the band 
struck up " God save the Queen," which was responded to 
by prolonged and enthusiastic cheering. 

Mr. H. Robertson, the engineer of tibe company, with a 
few appropriate words, then presented a silver trowel to W. 
Ormsby Gore, Esq. M.P. chairman of the board of directors 
of the Shrewsbury and Chester railway, for the purpose of 
performing the ceremony of the day. 

Mr. Gore having briefly acknowledged the presentation, 
ind the mortar having b^n duly spread, and the stone se- 
.'ureJ^ flxed^ amidst the shouts of the people, the firing of 
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cannon, and the music of the band, the hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to address the assembly. He begged to assure them 
that he most sincerely appreciated the honour of their pre- 
sence on that gratifying occasion, to witness the keying of 
the last stone, which was to secure the strength and si^ety 
of that magnificent structure. The building had been 
watched in all its stages by their talented engineer, and had 
been closely attended by tibat eminent contractor and honest 
man, Mr Brassey, by whom the viaduct had been con- 
structed. It was not mei'ely an outward appearance of 
strength which it presented, but its internal structure was of 
an equally durable chai*acter; and there were concealed 
within its piers and arches, stones of larger magnitude than 
any which were visible ; not the smallest aperture but had 
been carefully filled up ; not a stono but had been well 
grouted in its place ; and every part put together under 
intelligent and oarefiil supervision, till at length the Dee 
Viaduct stood complete, superior to any similar work in her 
Majesty's dominions. He regarded it as the most extraor- 
dinary triumph of art over the difficulties of nature which 
had ever been exhibited. In its strength, beauty, and use- 
fulness, it afforded the finest proof, which this coimtry had 
witnessed, of what art can effect when stimulated and ac- 
companied by the beautiful scenes of nature, like those by 
which they were surroimded. He should of course be sorry 
if he should be misunderstood as drawing any comparison 
between that viaduct and the mighty effort of engineering 
skill which was now in progress at the Menai Straits, and 
which he considered as one of the greatest triumphs of 
science. He spoke of the Dee viaduct as an architectural 
erection, and regarded as such, he pronoimced it of its kind 
the first in the world. If they compared it even with the 
renowned aqueducts of the ancients, with those of the peo- 
ple most celebrated in the annals of science, literature and 
arts, the Romans, of whose mighty works the remains to 
this moment attract the admiration of the learned, the 
structure on which they were then standing would not suffer 
in the comparison. Tlie great aqueduct which carried the 
water between Nismes and Languedoc — the famous Appian 
aqueduct at Rome, even failed in the contrast : that was only 
70 feet high, this was 147 ; while its length was exceeded 
in the same proportion, this being 1631 feet ; and while the 
work of Caaudius cost £300,000, the B^^-qSsAxwcX^sf^ -sx^'v. 
cost £100,000. And to 'wYiom -wct^ XJass^ vsA'^CkXfc^ "vax sicia* 
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triumph of modem science over ancient skill ? to Mr. Robert- 
son ; there he stood — a young man, but equal in talent to 
the first engineer in the longdom. He (Mr. Gore) sincerely 
trusted that this great effort to assist and to develope the 
beauty of the surrounding country would be as beneficial as 
it was ornamental ; and that the Divine Power, whose will 
can alone maintain a nation in prosperity and success, would 
bless the imdertaking in which they had been engaged ; and 
make it so conducive to the general gt>od, that the country 
may derive important advantages from the construction of 
the Dee viaduct. 

Mr. Robertson (being loudly cheered and called for) 
then addressed the meeting. He began by observing that 
he should be doing injustice to his own feelings, and want- 
ing in respect and gi-atitude to the company, if he did not 
attempt to acknowledge the praises which had been so 
kindly heaped upon him as the engineer of the Dee viaduct. 
He was willing to persuade himself that the engineer of this 
great work may be entitled to a share of the encomiums 
they had passed upon him, and to the enthusiastic reception 
which had accompanied the mention of his name by that 
distinguished company ; still he scarcely seemed to himself 
that he could be tiiat man, and have merited so great hon- 
our. But believing as he did in his own persontd identity, 

should indulge in the pleasing belief that he was that 
man, and should endeavour to express his heartfelt gratitude. 
It is true, Mr. Gore, I am but a young man, and I feel on 
that account the greater obligation of gratitude as heaped 
upon me this day ; and I am proud to hold the position I 
do as chief engineer of the Shrewsbury and Chester rail- 
way ; and standing on the viaduct, to attempt which I 
advised my friends, which I have designed, and which has 
been so far brought to a successful completion this day, I 
would point to this structure, and desire to be known by my 
works. I confess I have a pride in standing here, but it is 
an honest and elevated pride, which I am not afraid to shew, 
and with which is mingled the most heartfelt gratitude to 
you and to this company, for your kind encouragement and 
approval. The ceremony you have perfoiined this day of 
laying the last arch has long been looked forward to with 
anxious hope and expectation ; and every one connected 
with the works shares your gratulations on its successful 
accomplishment. I recollect well when we launched our 
first raft on the swollen waters of the Dee, to try the nature 
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of the foundations, and to ascertain how we coidd proceed 
to build the river piers. We expected the bottom of the 
rirer to be hard rock, and that there would be great diffi- 
culty in fixing a coffer dam : however, we found on trial 
that there was sufficient thickness of clay shale above the 
rock to hold the piles of the dam ; and favoured by this, we 
sank through the top strata, and laid the foundations of the 
Viaduct on the solid rock. From that day until now, as 
each pier raised its form alofb, and each successive arch 
spanned the space below, we have looked forward with 
cheerful hope to this glorious day, when our labours are 
crowned with success, and we have seen the key stone of 
the last arch laid by Mr. Gore. Mr. Robertson then pro- 
ceeded to observe that it would ill become him on that occa- 
sion to forget those to whose close superintendence and 
diligent attention he owed the completion of this great work. 
He was imder the deepest obligation to Mr. Mackintosh, the 
resident engineer, and to the inspector, for the careful exe- 
cution of the design, and the watchful direction of the 
work ; and he was delighted to have beside him, the con- 
tractor, Mr. Brassey, to whom, and to his excellent agent, 
Mr. Meakin, they owed the efficient construction of this 
great work. He would name Mr. Brassey as an honest and 
upright contractor, of stem integrity, whose heart is in his 
work, who prizes his well-earned fame, and whose ambition 
has been to do justice to the Dee viaduct, and whose labours 
have been crowned with complete success. Mr. Brassey's 
reputation was not confined to this country, but wherever 
railways extend throughout France and the Continent of 
Europe his name is known, and where best known is most 
respected. (Loud cheers.) 

In a field on the north-west side of the viaduct, the 
workmen enjoyed themselves with good cheer and a variety 
of rural sports which were conducted with great hilarity. 

About half-past two the train returned to Ruabon, where 
the party adjourned from the carriages to a dejeuner in the 
large goods* shed, which had been elegantly fitted up as a 
banquetting room by Mr. Shaw, upholsterer, of Birkenhead, 
About 300 sat down to the repast; among the company 
were most of the leading gentry of ttie neighbourhood and 
their families, and many of the principal families of Ches- 
ter, Wrexham, and Birkenhead. TYvet^ '««^i«. ^ ^^ «s^^ 
lovely attendance of ladieB, "wlioae c\i"aita& Tftaji»N»Sssv^^ "^icv^i 
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higl) reputation of these districts for female beanty. Miss 
CosteUo, the talented authoress, was also of the party. 

The following toasts were enthusiastically received, and 
most of them responded to in eloquent and glowing terms : 
The Queen and the Church — the Queen Dowager and long 
life to her — Prince Albert and the royal femily — ^the Lord 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire — Mr. Grore and the Shrewsbury 
and Chester railway — ^the High SheriflF of Denbighshire, 
Mr. Yorke of Erddig — the Members for the county — the 
Ladies — Mr. WardeU and his brother directors — Mr. H. 
Robertson, the chief engineer of the line — ^the Engineering 
Staflf, Messrs. Mackintosh, Wylie, Penson, and Baylis — Mr. 
Lee, engineer of the Chester and Holyhead railway — Mr. 
Eelsall, solicitor to the company — Mr. Roy, the secretary — 
Mr. Kennedy and the artificers of the locomotive engines 
employed on the railway — Mr. Brassey, the contractor — 
Mr. Samuel Holme and the town and trade of Liverpool — 
Sir Edwai'd "Walker and the city of Chester — the Army and 
Navy — Mrs. Ormsby Gore — ^the Mayor of Chester, Dr. R. 
P. Jones — the Mayor of Oswestry, Mr. Hill — Prosperity, 
good health, honesty, and industry, to the working classes. 

Immediately after passing over the viaduct, the ti'ain 
reaches the 

LLANGOLLEN ROAD STATION, 

The station-house is not yet commenced,* but we antici- 
pate a building worthy of its position, as being the most 
convenient and certainly the best and shortest entrance into 
the heart of the finest scenery in Wales. To parties com- 
ing from a distance to witness our " Cambrian Alps," lovely 
dingles, vales, mountains, and the various chequered scenery 
foriwhich the Principality is noted, we would strongly re- 
commend to make for the Llangollen Road Station, where 
coaches to Llangollen, Corwen, Bala, Dolgelley, Barmouth, 
Aberystwyth, &c. are in attendance to meet the trains at 
certain times every day. 

By this route parties may visit the celebrated Yale of 

* The arrangements at this station are at present only of a tempo- 
rary nature ; but as we have always found such arrangements very 
inconvenient we trust for our own sake (as we have recommended 
the place), and more particularly for the comfort of the travelling 
public, ere long to see the x)ermanent station here on the same com- 
plete and convenient scale as is adopted throughout the line. 
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UangoUen from Chester in one hour, from Liverpool in two, 
from Manchester and Birmingham in four, and London in 
seven hours ! and in one day the remotest beauties of Snow- 
donia's mountains may be visited and explored. 

The drive on the great Holyhead road from hence cannot 
be surpassed in the imited kingdom. It traverses the whole 
length of the vale of Llangollen and the valley of the Dee 
up to Corwen. Every turn of this road presents the most 
beautiful scenery. The first object that presents itself is 
Telford's grand aqueduct, 

Pont-y-Cysylltau, 

which is bmlt of Portland stone, and the effect it produces 
from whatever point it is viewed, is highly pleasing : it is a 
structure which cannot be seen without admiration. It has 
the following inscription on one of the centre pillars : *' The 
nobility and gentry of the adjacent counties, having imited 
their efforts with the great commercial interests of this 
county, in creating an intercourse and union between Eng- 
land and Wales, by a navigable communication of the three 
rivers, Severn, Dee, and Mersey, for the mutual benefit of 
agriculture and trade, caused the first stone of this aqueduct 
to be laid on the 25th of July, 1705." 

There is a stone bridge of two arches close to it, which is 
quite eclipsed by its stupendous height and magnitude. It 
forms, connected as it is with the surrounding scenery, a 
noble and magnificent picture, but to view it to the best ad- 
vantage, the stranger must ascend the acclivities on either 
side of it, from whence he will be highly pleased with a 
scene in which there is every concomitant that can please 
the lover of nature and art. 

The length of the bridge is 988 feet, and exhibits nineteen 
arches, each forty-five feet in span. The summit has a 
water trough of cast iron, 1009 feet in length, and in 
breadth 11 feet 8 inches. The elegant piers lessen upwai'ds 
gradually, from 17 feet width, and 21 feet depth at the base, 
to 7 feet width, and 12 feet depth at the top. These piers 
are 116 feet high from the river, and from their ending to 
the greatest height 20 feet, making the elevation 126 f^et, 
which renders it necessary for a person to have a steady 
head and a stout heart to walk over it, especially if the 
wind is high. The whole undertaking is said to have cost 
upwards of £47,000. It was opened with, ^t^-a^ ^^sx^o&ssk^ 
on the 26th of November, \^0&,*m ^<& ^T^eKs^sa ^"t '^5i>'^f^ 
apectatorB, 
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The three great Italian aqueducts have celebrated the 
names of as many Roman pontiffs, and that near Maintenon 
has displayed the mag^ficence of the Grand Monarch, but 
neither of them had the principle of commerce for its 
foundation, in which light this aqueduct over the Dee is the 
first in Europe. 

On the other side of the valley, finely situated, is 

Trevor Hall, 

which commands an extensive view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Above it are the Eglwseg rocks, noted for 
the splendid variation of their colouring ; they are like the 
plumage of a cock pheasant, when you turn it from or to 
the light. Let the weather be good or bad, no man of 
taste can pass along the road without feeling that he is in 
the midst of scenery that combines the very choicest ingre- 
dients of rural beauty. Ffestiniog vale is grander, and is 
roost magnificently wooded on one side, but it is less cheer- 
ful. The vale of Clwyd is much more extensive, and 
equally rich, but it is more a plain surrounded by hills than 
a vale. If the elevated hills on each side of this fine vale 
were planted with trees, it would add considerably to the 
beauty of the scenery. The splendid timber on the elevated 
grounds of Wynnstay and Chirk castle are a sufi&cient proof 
that their growth would be attended with very beneficial 
results. While on this subject, we beg to call the attention 
of the reader to the following article in the '* Gardener's 
Chronicle," of October the 7th, 1848. In doing so, we are 
proud to record the passing incident that has brought the 
subject under our notice, as it affords an additional stimulus 
to the planting of waste lands so as to produce a profitable 
return, when conducted with skill, judgment, and liberality. 
The ability of our enlightened fellow-citizen. Dr. Thackeray, 
as a planter, and his efforts, which have been crowned with 
complete success, afford a most satis&ctory and upequivocal 
answer to the question — " Is planting profitable ?" Professor 
lindley is the talented editor of the * Gardener's Chronicle.* 
^or some time past the Professor has been flooded with ap- 
nations as to the mode and restdts of the forest planting 
S'erquis, the scene of the venerable doctor's labours. At 
j^h the professor determined to come specially, and make 
^rsonal investigation, in order to satisfy himself and his 
oxnerous inquirers. He called upon the doctor, who cheer- 
^Ijr afforded every facility. Upon the professor's return, 
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he expressed himself perfectly astonished at what he had 
seen, and declared that no description of the success of the 
Nerquis planting that he had ever met with exceeded the 
reality he had tiiat day witnessed. 

*' this is a question which is still open to discussion, not* 
withstanding all that has been written on the subject ; that 
is to say, if by profit is meant a money return ; comfort, 
pleasure, beauty of scenery, and the imponderable pai*ts of 
what is sometimes called profit, being omitted. 

If we are to place confidence in enthusiasts who have 
written on planting, it is the most profitable of all modes 
of employing land, especially if the owner will duly consider 
the interest of his heirs, and not attach too much import- 
ance to his own. The Duke of Athol's larch plantations 
were to be worth £1000 an acre in 70 years, the land ori- 
ginally not yielding more than from 9d. to Is. an acre of 
rent. Mr. Pontey estimated an acre of land planted with 
larch " to yield a net profit, after paying every expense, of 
much nearer £500 than £400 in 42 years." The author of 
the " Foresters* Guide" assures us that if 100 acres of land 
ai'e planted chiefly with oak, *' the clear balance profit at the 
end of forty years will be £41,000, after bearing a high rent 
and unusually heavy charges." Finally, Mr. Withers, of 
Holt, sets the net profit of planting arranged in this way at 
£1300 an acre in 64 years. We should be curious to know 
whether the accounts of the ofiice of Woods and Forests 
confirm these seductive anticipations. 

We have often been told that it is useless to plant such 
land ; that trees will not grow ; that they are smothered by 
the bushes ; or, if that is to be prevented, that they demand 
so much outlay in labour as to render the operation wholly 
unprofitable. The traveller who is acquainted with the 
counties of Denbigh and Flint would, perhaps, point to the 
district on the Denbigh side of the dividing fence, not far 
from Mold, and ask what advantage it has been to the pro- 
prietor of those hills to have expended money in planting 
them 40 years ago ? It must be confessed that the advan- 
tage is hard to discover, for only a few straggling trees are 
visible, and the rest in furze and broom, as it was at first. 
We should say that the operation has entailed upon him no 
magnificent gain of £400 an acre, but a loss of from £16 to 
£20 ; as much, we imagine, as the fee «uxL\kV& ^'l *Qckfc>sbaMS.. 
And yet great oaks once did gtoyi otl ^Q«fc XxSo^^ ^» ' 
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attested by the buried trunks upon which the labourer occa- 
sionally strikes with spade or mattock. 

But instead of staying* in Denbighshire, let the traveller 
jump over the hedg-e into Flintshire : he will then discover 
that, in the case before him, all that was wanted was the 
necessary skill and care. He will find himself in the midst 
of flourishing' plantations of firs, and hard- wood trees. The 
ground is covered with beautiful larches, measuring from 
four to six feet of timber, and even as much as ten feet ; 
vigorous, straight, silver-skinned oaks, some of which have 
made shoots three feet long in the present season ; fine ash 
trees and spruce firs, with an undergrowth of beech, spring- 
ing from trees that have been already felled. As he descends 
the hill and reaches a better climate, he may find planta- 
tions rather older, formed on the rugged uncultivated sides 
of a stony hill, filled with magnificent oaks, spruce, and 
larches, among which are to be fo\md. hollies and whitethorn 
twenty feet high, straight, clea]i barked, and shining with 
health. These are the famous plantations of Nerquis, made 
between thirty and forty years ago by Dr. Thackeray, of 
Chester, upon a moor 800 feet above the sea, producing one 
shilling an acre as a sheep walk. 

Mr. Gree, of Biggar, states that young oaks and larches 
which are pruned close on Mr. Brown's plan will be found 
unsound, if dissected at an after period, where the branches 
are cut off close to the stem. 

*' I have purchased many hundred larch poles, (for which 

I have paid above £650) of Dr. Thackeray, which grew 

near Gorwen, and also in Denbighshire and Flintshire, and 

which have been split for posts and rails, and I can positively 

deny the above statement. All the branches have been 

regularly pruned, from the top downwards, cutting out the 

large and strong ones either with a sharp knife or a chisel 

. and mallet, and I could scarce trace where the branch was ; 

and I never found that part disposed to rot, nor has the 

<prowth of the larch been impeded. On the contrary, the 

TTOwth has been accelerated, as may be proved by many 

ho have either gone purposely to inspect the woods or the 

mber when put down as fences. This method of pruning 

^as been adopted every year, and at all seasons of ^e year 

)ince 1814, and with the greatest success, by the above 

mentioned gentleman. Lewis Jones, Nov. 10." 

f We know the trees here alluded to ; we have seen them 
frieD converted ; we know them to bsdve \)eexi much pruned \ 
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and we can state in the most positive manner that there are 
no knots, flaws, or dead wood whatever in their timber. — 
Ed. Gard. Chron.]" 

Vale of Llangollen. 

The charming vale of Llangollen was visited by a German 
Prince (Puckler-Muskau of Prussia), in July, 1838, who has 
thus left on record the impressions which his excursion in 
that vicinity excited : — " The most beautiful reality, how- 
ever, awaited me this morning in Wales. The vision of 
clouds seemed to have been the harbinger of the magnifi- 
cence of the vale of Llangollen, — a spot which, in my opi- 
nion, far surpasses all the beauties of the Rhine-land, and 
has, moreover, a character quite its own, from the unusual 
forms of the peaked tops, and rugged declivities of the 
mountains. The Dee, a rapid stream, winds through the 
green valley in a thousand fantastic bondings, overhung 
with thick imderwood. On each side high mountains rise 
abruptly from the plain, and are crowned with antique 
ruins, modem country-houses, manufactories, whose tower- 
ing chimneys send out colunms of thick smoke, or with 
grotesque groups of upright rocks. The vegetation is every 
where rich, and hill and vale are fiUed with lofty trees, 
whose varied hues add so infinitely to the beauty and pic- 
turesque effect of a landscape. In the midst of this luxu- 
riant nature, arises, with grandeur heightened by contrast, 
a single long, black, bare range of mountains, clothed only 
with thick, dark heather, and from time to time skirting the 
high road. This magnificent road, which from London to 
Holyhead is as even as * parquet,' here runs along the side 
of ^e left range of moimtains, at about their middle eleva- 
tion, and following all their windings; so that in riding 
along at a brisk ti-ot or gallop, the traveller is presented at 
every minute with a completely new prospect ; and without 
changing his position, overlooks the valley now before him, 
now behind, now at his side. On one side is an aqueduct, 
of twenty-five slender arches, a work which woidd have 
done honour to Rome. Through this a second river is led 
over the valley and across the Dee, at an elevation of an 
hundred and twenty feet above ^e bed of the natural 
stream. A few miles further on, the little town of Llan- 
gollen offers a delightful resting place, and is deservedly 
much resorted to. There is a beautiful view fr<ns&^ -^Sc^ 
phurchyard near the iim *, \ietft 1 ^^asj^y^^'ssz^'a.^XRsi^si^^Bs^ 
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stood for half an hour enjoying with deep and grateful 
delight the heauties so richly spread hefore me. Imme- 
diately helow me bloomed a terraced garden, filled with 
vine, honeysuckle, rose, and a hundred gay flowers, which 
descended to the very edge of the foaming stream. On the 
right hand my eye followed the crisped waves in theii* rest- 
less murmuring course through the overhanging thicket; 
before me rose two lines of wood, divided by a strip of 
meadow-land filled with grazing cattle ; and high above all, 
rose, the bare conical peak of a mountain crowned by the 
ruins of the old "Welsh castle Dinas Bran, or the Crow's 
Fortress. On the left, the stone houses of the town lie 
scattered along the valley ; the river forms a considerable 
water&ll near the picturesque bridge, while three colossal 
rocks rise immediately behind it like giant guards, and shut 
out all the more distant wonders of tMs enchanting region." 

Llangollen. 

This charming little market town is situated in the much- 
admired vale of that name, which attracts a large influx of 
visitors. In the neighbourhood are several places of inte- 
rest, particularly Plas Newydd, Castell Dinas BriLn, and 
Valle Crucis Abbey. The river rolls through the town, and 
dashes over cataracts at almost every ten yards; and is 
beautifully diversified with meads, woodlands, and hills, 
interspersed with houses. The vale of Llangollen appears 
to hold a kind of rivalry with those of Clwyd and Ffestiniog: 
each having their advocates in favour of some predominating 
feature of picturesque beauty. One cannot go sixty yards 
without observing some alteration in the grounds, forming 
fresh views ; and let the painter stroll where he pleases, he 
is certain of meeting many objects that must inevitably give 
him the highest satisfaction. No place abounds more with 
Tttried rides and solemn walks. Fi-om this central place a 
Hat may visit Owen Glyndwr's house, and the fine valleys 
a Dee, to its source beyond the great Uyn Tegid, or 
\e mountain to the Yale of Clwyd, and also Pont 
ftu, and Chirk Castle. 

g^llen is a great resort for tourists during the season, 

d pure air and mild temperature cause a number of 

ss to adopt this neighbourhood as a permanent resid- 

The Hand and the King's Head hotels are excellent 

^was, and capable of accommodating their numerous viai- 

is m* The sweet melodious soundB of the Welsh har^ gene- 
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rally welcome the tourists at both these inns, and are often 
inducements for parties to prolong their stay. The Dolgelley 
and Aberystwyth coaches and Ihe Chester and Barmouth 
mails pass through here twice a day. 

There is excellent fieOiing throughout the whole of the 
vale of Llangollen. Salmon, trout, and grayling abound 
in the Dee. The favourite flies are the blue dun, the coch- 
y-bondy, the iron blue, the pale blue, and the wren tail. 
There ai'e good angling stations from Corwen to Llangollen, 
and from Llangollen to Overton. 

Llangollen bridge has been classed among the tri thlwa 
Cymru (the three beauties of Wales). But the situation is 
perhaps more remarkable than the form. It was built in 
1355, by John Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph, who was after- 
wards one of Owen Glyndwr*s generals ! 

Plas Newydd,* 

The antique and indeed the unique cottage of the late la- 
mented Lady Eleanor Butler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby, 
is situated on a small knoll surrounded by lofty trees and 
beautiful grounds. These two ladies came to this neigh- 
bourhood in 1778, and being struck with the scenery, they 
made it their philosophical retirement from the frivolities of 
the fashionable world. They built this romantic cottage, 
and decorated it with palisade, ornamented with antique 
and grotesque figures, carved in oak, in a most peculiar and 
pleasing style. Lady Butler died on the 2d of June, 1829, 
aged 90. Miss Ponsonby died on the 9th Dec. 1831, aged 
76. Both were interred in the churchyard at Llangollen. 
Plds Newydd is now the property and residence of two 
other maiden ladies. Miss Lolly and Miss Andrew, who 
seem to tread in the paths and emulate the retirement of 
their predecessors. 

In a beautifully retired valley, near Plas Newydd, is Pl&s 
Pengwem (Pengwem Hall), once the residence of Tudor 
Trevor, lord of Bromfield about 924, whence the Mostyns 
are descended. This ancient family have been in possession 
of this property for upwards of 900 years, and the estate 
is now in the possession of the Hon. E. M. LI. Mostyn, M.P. 
Several of the windows are entire, retaining their original 
ceilings and arched ribs. An ancient carved stone, bearing 
a mutilated inscription, has been inserted in the wall. 

• A view of Plas Newydd, and portralta of l^aA.-^ "^AsSksst ^»ft^ 
Mifis Ponsonbj, with a aketch of ttieVt \Vv«r» Yivj^Xife^XLTwaecKc^ -vjsissr- 
lUbed by T. Catherall, Eastgate Bant, CVve&Xer. 
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Pen-y-Bryn Hall, 

The pictureque residence of J. G. E. Lockett, Esq., is in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The inhabitants of Uan- 
g^ollen are greatly indebted to this gentleman for many acts 
of charity and other kind offices for the general improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood. Mr. Lockett and Mr. Jacques, 
anxious to improve the education of the rising generation, 
have lately presented a library of valuable books, for the 
purpose of forming a reading society, adding an annual 
subscription and newspapers. Strangers visiting this local- 
ity should avail themselves of the privileges thus afforded. 
And as it is more especially intended that the humbler 
classes should have the opportunity of enjoying the advan- 
tages of such an institution, it is to be hoped that the gentry 
of the adjoining district will support so commendable an 
object, by gifts of books or donations. Several public lec- 
tures have already been delivered by the vicar, curate, and 
other scientific persons. 

Castell Dinas Bran. 

On a conical mountain on the right, forming a back 
g^und of an interesting picture, stand in awful majesty the 
dilapidated fragments of Castell Dinas Br&n. This is re- 
corded among the number of primitive Welsh castles, and 
derived its name probably from Br&n Fendigaid (or Br&n 
the Blessed), from his having been sent to Rome as hostage 
for his son, the brave Caractacus. Br&n and his fiunily 
had the honour of being at Rome the same time as the 
apostle Paul, during his first imprisonment there. It is 
stated in our ancient Triads, that BrSn was one of the three 
*< blessed sovereigns of the island of Britain, BriLn the 
Blessed, son of Llyr liediaith, who first brought faith in 
Christ to the race of the Cymry, from Rome, where he 
had been hostage for his son Caractacus." Castell Dinas 
Br&n was a place of g^reat importance in the time of Henry 
the Third. It afforded an asylum from the fury of his 
justly enraged subjects to GndSfydd ap Madoc, who had 
basely sided with the English monarch, and betrayed his 
country. At his death the king bestowed it on John Earl 
Warren, whence it descended in the succession to Bromfield 
and Yale. This place was afterwards of considerable im- 
portance during ^e quarrel between Lord Grey de Ruthin 
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and Owen Glyndwr. The form of the castle was oblong, 
occupying' nearly the whole summit of the hill, which is so 
precipitous on most sides as to preclude approach without 
great difficulty; the length was about 290 feet, by 140 in 
breadth; and within were two wells, never known to be 
deficient of water, which is singular, the height being 910 
feet above the bridge. Its aspect is highly picturesque; 
and from its conspicuous prominence, appears in several 
points of view as a striking object in the surrounding sce- 
nery. — Close to is 

Valle Crucis Abbey, 

One of the most beautifully secluded situations in the king- 
dom. It is reared in the centre of a small verdant meadow, 
upon the bosom of a hill. The church was built cruciform, 
in several styles of architecture, and furnishes a specimen 
of ornamental Gothic of the thirteenth century. 

'^ The vale commences on the banks of the Dee, just before 
that majestic river enters the village of Llangollen, and 
then runs up in a northern direction for three or four miles. 
Luxuriantly watered by a clear stream, and sheltered by 
high hills, the sides of which are gracefully ornamented 
with trees, the place altogether appears as if especially 
intended to be the home of peace and happiness — a paradise 
for restored man, where he might securely worship his 
Creator, and cultivate the g^races of heaven implanted in his 
soul." — ArchcBoloffue Cambrensis. It is supposed that our 
ancestors had a church here early in the seventh century. 
The abbey itself was founded about the year 1200, and 
according to the rule of the Cistercian fraternity was dedi- 
cated to the blessed Virgin Mary. The seal of the abbey 
was oval, representing the Virgin Mary crowned, sitting 
imder a canopy, holding the infant Jesus with the right 
hand, standing, and a sceptre in her left. In the base there 
is a shield of arms and legend. We learn from Dugdale, 
that there is an impression of this seal in the Augmentation 
Office. In 1220, Reyner, bishop of St. Asaph, bestowed 
upon it half the tithes of Wrexham. Absalom, his successor 
to that see, in 1227 confirmed the grant, and added the 
remaining half. In 1240, Howel, bishop of St. Asaph, pre- 
sented the abbey with the church of Llangollen. In 1265, 
bishop Anian confirmed this grant, and added the livings of 
Wrexham, Rhiwabon, Chirk, Han-St-Ffraid, «sA. \i5S3x- 
gollen. In 1270, Grufifydd a\> ^^j^o^^Vst^ ^"l ^Svasa.^^^^-. 
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and son of the founder, was buried within these sacred pre- 
cincts. In 1291, Pope Nicholas taxed the revenues of this 
abbey, which then amounted to £14 : 14 : 8. The bards of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were yery profuse in 
their encomiums on the abbots of this place: there are 
several poems still extant by Gutto *r Glyn, Guttyn Owen, 
and Tudur Aled, on this subject. The abbot of YaJle Crucis 
was one of those who were commissioned by Henry the 
Seventh to trace his Welsh pedigree. He and Dr. Pool, 
canon of Hereford, were appointed overseers on that occa- 
sion. In 1535 this abbey was dissolved, and is said to have 
been the first of the Welsh monasteries that underwent that 
fate. According to Dugdale, its revenues were £188 : 8 ; 
at that time ; but Speed records them at £214 : 3 : 5. 

Valle Crucis has been pronounced by travellers to be one 
of the most beautifully secluded situations in the kingdom. 
It is surrounded by towering moimtains and abrupt rocks, 
covered at their base with wood and verdure. " Visit the 
vales of the Dee, Ebwy, and Rheidiol," says Mr. Bucke, 
'^ but if you would select a sweet and tranquil spot, in which, 
foi*saking all the world, you would devote the remainder of 
your days to contemplation and delight, let that spot be the 
Valle Crucis. It presents a charming asylum, where 
might be estimated at their true value, the pomp of folly, 
the ignorance of pride, and the littleness of grandeur." — ^A 
little higher up in the valley, and about a quarter of a 
mile from Valle Crucis, are the remains of the 

Pillar of Eliesig, 

Supposed to be the most ancient British inscribed pillar now 
existing. It remained entire until the time of the civil wars, 
when it was broken by ignorant fanatics, who thought every 
substance approximating to the form of a cross should be 
destroyed, however curious, valuable, or antique. This 
stone when complete was twenty feet in height, but is now 
reduced to little more than half the size. 

That it was a sepulchral monument admits of no doubt, 
as a few years since the tumulus on which it stands was 
opened, and the relics of bones were found placed in a man- 
ner customary at a very early period. 

It was inscribed with letters that were in use in the sixth 
mtury. These were copied by Lhwyd the antiquarian, by 
'torn the pillar was ascertained to covet ^Jae x^xEvaaxA at 
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Eliesig', father of Brochmail (Brochwel), prince of Powis, 
who was killed at the battle of Chester, in the year 607. 

This remnant of antiquity lay in a very dilapidated state 
for more than a century, when, by the laudable attention of 
the lord of the manor, Thomas Uoyd, Esq., Trevor Hall, the 
shaft was a^ain placed on its pedestal, with an inscription to 
commemoi'ate the event, bearing date of 1779. 

The drive from here to Corwen, on the great Holyhead 
road, is exceedingly fine and romantic. It is commonly 
called the vale of Llangollen, but more properly 

Glyndyvrdwy, 

(The vale of the Dee). It is universally admired, and has 
been the subject of general eulogium. Few spots of equal 
extent have obtained greater cdebrity, both in a descriptive 
and historical view. Bounded by lofty mountains on each 
side, whose features are pecuharly bold, and interspersed 
with prominent knolls and swells, which take a tortuous 
contour, together with the irregular direction of the vale, 
often cut by collateral openings, it produces a continued 
variety of landscape. The road forms an elevated terrace, 
and enables the eye to have a commanding view of the 
passing scenes which present themselves at every turn, and 
are allowed to be of superior richness and romantic beauty. 
The scenery is enlivened by the windings of the Dee sporting 
through it in whimsical vagaries, sometimes flowing in gentle 
meanders, at others hurrying down in rapids over the nu- 
merous ledges of its rocky channel, producing a diversity of 
combinations that cannot fail to interest and gratify the 
votaries of taste, and are well desei*ving of pictorial repre- 
sentation. — But attractive as this neighbourhood is, and 
anxious as we are to give the best description we can of our 
native country, we must not diverge too far from the line of 
railway, but resume our position at the place we parted. 

Commencing again at the Llangollen Road Station, the 
line runs parallel with the Chester and Ellesmere canal, 
which skirts on the right the well- wooded and beautifully 
undulated park of Chii'k Castle, a sight of which may occa- 
sionally be seen through the wood between here and 

CHIRK STATION. 

This station is of the early English character, with stone 
mullions, armed transoms to the windowa, «sA Sa» Ssv '^jsrSs. 
taste with its locality.— A.>)oul «i loSife wiA ^ V^^ ws. "^"^ 
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right of Chirk station is situated the highly interesting and 
antique structure, 

Chirk Castle,* 

The property and residence of Robei*t Myddelton Biddulph, 
Esq., lord lieutenant of Denbighshire, colonel of the mHitia, 
and for some time representative of the county in parliament. 
This castle is situated, like all structures of ^e period, on a 
commanding eminence, well adapted in those days for the 
discovery of an enemy's approach, and furnished "with every 
convenience for hostile excursions. As seen from the prin- 
cipal entrance, or north approach, it appears to the eye as a 
lai^e uninhabited pile of quadrangular shape, partly covered 
witii ivy ; and, as it thus presents itself to the visitor, is 
strikingly gloomy. The fancy is hurried back to days of 
feudal times ; history and romance divide the empire of the 
mind ; and for a time it rests with mute but intense interest 
on these castellated landmarks of Cambrian history. Ap- 
proaching nearer, the effect of its grey and venerable towers 
has a solemn and imposing appearance; but the eye is 
pleased to find that these massive emblems of gone-by days, 
so intimately associated with times of peril, seem to have 
undergone very little change since its creation. Its severe 
simphcity, stately proportions, and immense thickness of 
walls, carry instant conviction of age, and at once class 
it among one of the least impaired and most interesting of 
the feudal dwellings of ancient England. 

" The best and solid mansions of our ancient nobility were 
like their characters — greatness, without elegance ; strength, 
without refinement; but lofty, firm, and commanding." 
Nothing out of keeping with the solemn dignity derived 
from the weight of years has been permitted to appear ; — 
the few necessary repairs have been conducted with judg- 
ment, and no unseenUy patches upon the walls are observ- 
able. The family have protected from injury this seat of 
their ancestors — restoring with skill and taste where injuries 
have resulted from years, but so as in no degree to impair its 
original character; neither adding to nor taking from its 
early and stately proportions. It may therefore be regarded 
as a perfect model of the " time-honoured castles of the 

* We are indebted to the worthy owner of this venerable mansion 
for hia kind assistance in supplying us with much curious information, 
uot before published.— Ed. 
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ancient lords of the soil," and be classed amon^ the most 
interesting and oldest inhabited buildings in the kingdom. 

"Thy towers, 
Unmodemised by tasteless art, remain 
Still unsubdued by time." 

According to a paper communicated to the Antiquarian 
Society, the present castle was beg^^Jn 10 J 1 ; but another 
account states that it was bujilt in the time of .Henrj the 
Second, by Roger Mortimer. It continued in this limily 
but a short time, being sold by his. gI»ndso^ JiPhn, ,to 
Richard, earl of Arundel, who with his family, possessed, it 
for three generations ; after which it passed- to , Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, justice of North Wales^ Chester, 
and Flint, in right of his wife,. Elizabeth, older s^ter to 
Thomas, eai'l of Arundel. On the disgrace ,and exile of 
Mowbray in 1397, it was taken by the cronjrn, and grafted 
to William Lord Abergavenny, who married theother sister, 
in which family it remained until the reign of Henry the 
Sixth. The next possessor we hear mentioned . waS: the un- 
fortunate Sir WiUiam Stanley. After his execution it be- 
came forfeited to his rapacious master. In .1534 it was 
bestowed, along with Holt castle, by Henry the Eighth, on 
his natural son, Henry Fitzrpy,. ,4uke of.Richmqpd and 
Somerset. By his early death it returned to the crown. 
Queen Elizabeth granted it, with the lordship, to, her fa- 
vourite earl of Leicester. On his death, Chirk castle became 
the property of Lord St. John, of Bletso, whose son, in 1695, 
sold it to Sir Thomas Myddelton, in whose &unily it still 
remains. 

There were four Sir Thomas Myddelton*8 successively at 
Chirk Castle, the two former kmghts and the two latter 
baronets. The first Sir Thomas was lord mayor of Xiondon, 
when his brother, the celebrated Hugh Myddelton, was 
knighted for bringing the new river, to the metropolis. 
The second Sir Thomas served in parliament for the county 
of Denbigh, and took arms in its support when he was 57 
years old : for his services ' at Holt Castle, at Oswestry, 
and at Montgomery, in the years 1643-4, he received 
the thanks of the house. 

In 1644, when Sir Thomas engaged in the service of the 
parliament, his own castle became garrisoned for, tlj<B km* ^ 
and the veteran knight was imder the Tife^^««\X?3 <:^%?^^<m^*»^ 
it in due form. An occuireuQe ^Marm.^ .^^ «w<$j^^ ^a. "Osss^a. 
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noticed in thj^ M Mercuriufi Aulieus/' a party paper dated 
Feb. iBt, 1644 :— 

" Sir Thomas Myddelto^ is eztream melaneholie, since 
his last entertaipmeni, 4t^ ms ow^^house^ ^t CJhi^k casjle, 
where his preti6ii8 engineer's brain was dasjbed^ out by a 
sti^e frdin thfe^astle, which the rebels eye;r since call the 
W^Uh grehectoes. '^i^his engineer's death has so damped the 
fhctidh therSanSuts, that a lady sent this form of pi*ayer to 
on^ Mr. Lloyd' (a sufficient brother) : — * heare us, heare 
us, good Lord : htfw long art thou deafe ? Whjr didst thou 
suflFer thy servant Tobias to perish? Curse them, Lord, 
and cursed be that creature which was the cause of Tobias* 
death. Why diddt thou suflFer that castle, which was the 
seat of holiness, to be possessed with profaneness and pop- 
ery? O curse with a heavy curse that great devil of 
Shrawarden (Sir William Vaughan), which doth torment 
thy children ; and let all the righteous and holy say amen. 
Lord, bleS^-ftir Tiiom1wi*thy holy servant, grant him that 
strength that he may* overcome his enemies and obtain his 
castle with honoi^rf* " 

It appears, hoVeVel', from a MS. journal kept near the 
spot^ 'Aat' Chirk c^l^tte temaiiied in Ihe custody of the roy- 
alists till ihf lattilrend of February, 1646, when Sir Jqhn 
WfiftW, the' governor, ♦'cfuitted it, and marched with ^is gar- 
rison as'fOT fe ChirfScIfstbke fn Montgpmeryshire, where, 
dfter " a'Hotte bftJl^rfi^ "in the*^churche,"^he and his men 
wer^ taken prisoners by the men of Montgomery the 1st 
MaffeliVl646, It appeai-s also that in' the yeaij 1648^ the 
hoiise hfl^ changed its principles, but the knight might .ha,ve 
done al^.as wfell; and he is, then, found among the excluded 
membersV'aaid bound in a Don\i*of £20,000 not to disturb 
the goverirnieiit. 

Sir Thomas w^^ an active and a successful commander on 
the side of parliament ; but ^toward^ the end of his life, 
finding that he had imdesignedly assisted in establishing a 
more intolerable 'tyVanny tiian that which he had formerly 
opposed, bis patience forsook him, and in 1659 we find him 
taking up arms "^vith Sir'tjfffoi'ge.TJboth, a Cheshire general, 
in order to resfore the ^t?i^ci6nt constitution, and replace 
Charles the Second on his throne. The royalists being 
fewer in number, and not so tv^^lT disciplined as the repub- 
licans^ were easily defeated by Lambert, who retook Ches- 
ter, and made Sir George Booth prisoner in a few days after 
£lie dispersion of his troops. He shorUy «kilerw«i!c^ Void 
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^ie^e to Sir Thomas MyddeltonT in ^his own castle, which, 
after a few days' resistance, was taken by the vigilant gene- 
ral Lambert, who, in his dispatches to the parliament, said 
that he thought neither the man nor the place ought to be 
left behind him; he should therefore march into Wales 
after him. Sir Thomas, after making a shew of resistance 
for a day or two, was constrained to surrender ; and ac- 
cepted such terms and conditions as he could obtain, ob- 
serying that it was to no purpose for one man to oppose the 
whole kingdom, When all other persons appeared subdued. 

)dn anoti^er letter from Lambert, dated Chirk castle, Aug. 
2^^.1659, detailing the terms of the surrender of the castle, 
he says, '* There were about 150 men in this place, great 
store of provisions, bQth wfor men and horses for many 
months, one little, piece of brass ordnance,* and comipetent 
quantity of ammunition. ♦ ♦ ♦ it is the opinion of 
many of the chief officers of the army that this castle n^j 
be demolished, iM.t it may no longer be an occasion of 
tivuble and incon^nience to this country, as it hath often 
been." 

/In the parliamentary proceedings, 27th August, 1659, it 
was '* resolved that Chirk castle be demolished, and the 
Lord Lambert is to see it demolished accordingly." Crom- 
well dying the same year, this order was never carried into 
effect. 

Such is a brief history of tlie several changes to which 
this ancient castle was subjected from the earliest poissessors 
of whom any mention is found. And not to diverge too 
much, we must imavoidably pass over much that is intei'- 
esting in the records of this old fortress, and leave Hiie 
achievements of its owners, their feudal scuffles, its various 
sieges, its hostile aggressions, its MSS. accoimts of the 
quotas of horse and tii-elock men furnished to the different 
arrays of war, for a longer notice, and only glance at the 
last time of its being used as a fortress, which 'occurred 
about the time of the iisurpallon, when it was twice' dis^ 
mantled, and the damage done Was not repaired for lesd 
than £30,000, besides tlie plunder of thepei*sonal estate by 
Lambert, which amounted to' £80,000. *' '•' 

Sir Thomas, the soldier, had a son of the same name, 
who was made a baronet at the restoration. The son died 
in 1663, his father surviving him three years, when he died 

* This csamon ift «.VaS1 «X c;t)to^ 



at tha a^ of 80 yeora. Sia picture at Chirk castle seems 
to have betin takea when he was about 70. Hia gFandfion, 
the fborth Su' Tham^is and the second baionet, married 
twice ; by his eecoud wife, Charlotte, danghter of the lord 
Iceeper Bridgman, he had an only daughter, Charlotte, who 
married first to the Earl of Warwick, and then to Joseph 
Addieon, 1^., the cetebi'ated writer. Thoir daughter. Miss 
Addi80n,died numarried. The baronetage l)ecame eitjnct at 
the death of Sir William, son of Sir Richard, brother to 
the laat Sir ThomaH ( Sir Wilham having died unmarried 
in 1718. The estate, by the enlaihnent, came to Robert 
Myddelton, cldeat son of Richard, the third eon of Sh' Tbo-. 
mae, the soldier. He dying* without issue, was succeeded 
b^ his brother John, father of Richard, father of the late 
Richard Myddelton, Esq. M.P. for the Denbigh baroughs, 
who died unmarried in 1796. The estate has since been 
divided between his three Bisters. Tha eldest, Mrs. Mjddel- 
ton Biddulpb, had for her share this ancient castle and its 
noble domain ; and it is now in the possession of her ebiest 
son, Robert Myddelton Biddulph, Esq., who has greatly 
improved the estate. 

The present stmctare i^ supposed to be built on Uie site 
uf an ancient British fortress, called by the Welsh " Caatell 
Crogen," of which we hare do account, and of which no 
portion is oliservable in tbe masonry. 

The principal entrance to the castle is ia the north front, 
under a high arch, which formerly contained a portcullis 
and gate of massive strength, flanked hj two lowers, and 
leading into a courtyard of quadrangrular shape, forming an 
area of 160 ifeet long by 100 broad. 

The north and east wii^:s are occupied by the family, and 
the south and west given up to the offices. The moat re- 
markahle of the apartments are a aaloon of GO feet by 3D. 
lighted by tiv^ee large muUioncd windows looking towards 
the court ; a drawing-room, SO feat square j eai aq oak 
l^allery exteqdjiig the whole length of tbe west wing, 100 
feet 1^ SS, leading to the oh^ipel. The ceilings throughout 
lire ornamented hy rich .plastic work, aud tbe rooms are 
linng with a large collection (if paintingH. The gallpiT con- 
tains several old cabinets, the work pcobaUy of some Italian 
or French a^^tists j one in pikr.liciilar is very handsome, and 
WHS a gift iroia Charles, the Second, to, Si,T,"Mj^dton. 

D;irb>g the la4t year or two conwderable anprovements 
/tad alterationa bare taken place here (though fiir bam 
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completion) under the direction and superintendence of 
Mr. Pugin, the skilful architect, and exhibit his usual 
taste and correctness of stymie. The lower apartments are 
of the pure gothio of the fifteenth century. The large 
rooms are in the style of Francois Pi*emier. The identical 
bed in which Charles the First slept, is still preserved in a 
room adjoining the gallery. 

The south-west wing has not been altered by modem 
taste ; there may still be traced the architecture of the period 
in which it was erected ; a striking illustration of that rude 
and lawless time when security was the object chiefly aimed 
at ; narrow winding stone staircases in every tower, small 
rooms with window recesses terminating in a slit or loop- 
hole, (those towards the court are large,) doors moving on 
ponderous hinges, with massive bolts, spacious vaults used 
as prisons, &c. 

From the summit of the castle the prospect is not only 
extensive, but exceedingly magnificent, overlooking seven- 
teen counties. 

Leland thus notices the place as it appeared in his times : 
'* There is on a smaul hille a mightie large and strong eas- 
tel, with divers towers, a late well repaired by Syr William 
Standeley, the Yerle of Darby's brother." — Itinerary, vol. 
5, p. 24. 

The garden abounds with finely grown shrubs, &c. The 
walks and drives are extensive, and command delightful 
views. That from the terrace is the best, and on a fine day 
would well repay a long journey. 

The neighbourhood is full of Ihe remains of ancient British 
fortifications and replete with historical interest. During the 
struggles of Cambria to recover her independence, the vici- 
nity of Chirk castle, in the year 1164, was the theatre of 
perhaps the most sanguinary battle ever fought between the 
English and Welsh. Many of the English slain on the 
occasion were buried in Offa*s dyke, and the place allusive 
to the event still retains the appellation of Adwy 'r Beddau 
(the Pass of Graves.) 

On the left is seen the neat little village of 

Chirk, 
This is a charming spot, pleasantly situated on the brow 
of a hill, surrounded by fertile meadows and wooded banks. 
The neighbourhood affords varloua r\rt«i eti\Kt\»ccEas\Kss^a.V5K^ 
tourists and visitors. There ateiev -^X^.^^^^ ^>M5t^ ^cvk^ns^ ^-ysx 
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be more comfortably or reasonably entertained than at the 
Chirk Castle Inn, kept by Mr. Moss. The village has been 
g^reatly improved within the last few years. There are 
several substantial houses and well-built cottag^es. There 
is also a well conducted seminary for young ladies, imder 
the superintendence of the Misses Arrowsmi^, and in con- 
sequence of the salubrity of the air and its healthy and rural 
sit^tiqn,.punijiji^ from different parts of England avail them- 
selves 0^ the opportunity of sending^iheir daughters here for 
tuition. The church is an interesting structure, and in ex- 
cellent repair. It contains several beautiful monuments of 
the Myddelton family ; perhaps the best is a bust of Sir 
Thomas Myddelton, with a peaked beard, long hair, and 
armed. By his^de is a bust of his lady. Several interest- 
ing places might.b^ visited from this locality. — In this valley 
was fought 

The Battle op Crogen. 
The successes of Rhys, prince of South Wales, against 
the'llemingsand Normans, encouraged the other princes in 
the Nortl^ to make another bo^ attempt to shake off the 
galling yoke of extreme tyranny, and stimulated them 
to hope ^at similar good fortuxiQ^ would crown their endea- 
vours. ^^'And therefo;^ J aftiMOft aa^the time of the' year 
advanced, David, the son of Owen, prince of North J^ales, 
fell npppu J^^i^Qqa^l^aMh^t iipne. pertained to' the 
king 01 Engl^ijid; ^gt caiT3^iqg«,aU the people and cattle* 
with, liita^j $f Qjug^ti^^fiPliP Pyf^^ Olwyd) otherwise Ruthin?^ 
land'. KingMIenry understanding this, gathered together^ 
his forces, and with all speed marched to defend both hisf 
subjects and towns from the incursions and depredations tf 
the Welsh. Being ^om^ to Rhuddlan, and encamped there 
three days, he quickly perceived that he could do no great 
matter, by reason that his army was not sufficiently nume- 
rous ; and therefore he thought it more advisable^to^returh 
back to England, and to augment his forces, before he 
should attempt anything against the Welsh. And accord- 
ingly, he levied the most chosen men throughout all his 
dominions of England, Normandy ,< Anjou, Gku9Coin, aiii^ 
Gavien ; besides these, succours from Flanders and Britany ; 
and then set forward for Nf rUi Wales, purposing to destroy 
without mercy every living, t^ing he could meet with ; and 
being advanced as far as Croes Oswallt, called Oswestry, he 
camped there. On the other side, prince Owen and hif 
brother Cadwalndr, with all the Btren^ of North Wales 
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prince Rhys, with those of South Wales ; Owen Cyfeiliog 
and Madawc ap Meredith, with all the power of Powis ; 
the two sons of Madawc ap Ednerth, with the people liying* 
between the rivers Seyem and the.)9/ye ; met together and 
pitched their camp at Corwen in Edeimion, intending una- 
nimously to defend their country against the king of Eng- 
land. Henry understanding that they«were so near, was 
very desirous to come to battle ; and to that end he removed 
to tiie b^nl^ of l^e river .Ceiriog, over which the railway 
passes [below ChiFk. .l^enry. caused aU the woods there- 
about to be out 4own, for fear. of .any ambushment lurking 
therein ; and recollecting his ill fortune at the forest of 
Ewloe in Flintshire, directed his vanguard to make the pas- 
sage clear. But this was not so easily accomplished. The 
Welsh soldiers took advantage of their position, without the 
leave of their officers ; and being acquainted with the pas- 
sage, fell upon the king's choice guard and the flower of his 
army, when a tr^mepdous battle took place. The contest 
was .violent, . and t vast : numbers slain on both sides, but 
without a decisivie result. The Welsh retii*ed to Corwen. 
Henry afterwards," with. mueji- difficulty, "gained the summit 
of the .Berwin mountains, wherd he lay for some time 
without any hostility, both armies standing in fear of each 
other. The English kept the open plains, and were afraid 
of being entrapped in the straight and narrow passives; 
while the. Wels^^watched thotEnglish so closely, that neither 
forage nor victuals tPP.nld .pass td the -king's camp ; and to 
increase the mis€|ry«of 'thp English army, there happened 
such continued torrents of rain* as mightily disturbied their 
encampment, so much so that the soldiers could hardly 
stand for the disadvantage of those slippery hills. Henry 
was so chagrined at last, that he was compelled, and that 
with difficulty, to make a disastrous retreat, with great lods 
of men and equipage. 

Some writeirs state th^t in assailing the bridge near Chirk 
the king was in 90 small danger of his life. One of the 
Welsh having aimed directly at him, was liked to pierce 
him through the body, had not Hulbei*t de Clare, constable 
of Colchester, perceived the arrow a coming, and thrust 
himself betwixt the king and it, to the loss of his own life. 
The king, in revenge for his defeat, put out the eyes of 12 
hostages, sons of some of the Welsh chieftains. 

** Obfles 9b Henrico coccatuft xe^'^ %%(twTA<^!^ 
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But barbarity to hostages was not esteemed a crime nor 
scarcely a disgrace in those ages of refined cruelty." 

Chirk Viaduct. 

This is regarded as an engineering gem, and will well re- 
pay the time which the toui'ist may allow for its inspection. 
Viewed from an eminence near Pont Feau, on the south- 
west side of the valley, it is seen like a beautiful transpar- 
ency disclosing through its arches the lovely Vale of Ceiriog. 
Between you and the viaduct is spread a meadow of the 
richest verdure, from which rise on each side tke steep 
banks clothed with noble woods : the left bank as it rises to 
the hill on which Chirk Castle is placed, is covered with the 
finest timber, and is a perfect mine of beauty to the painter, 
from which he may select the richest groups of forest 
scenery.* 

This viaduct is 850 feet in length, and 100 feet in height. 
It consists of twelve arches, ten of which are of stone, of 
the span of 45 feet, and the extreme arch at each end is of 
timber, with a span of 120 feet. The viaduct was origin- 
ally designed so as to have 16 similar arches. It was 
found, however, by the engineer on constructing, the river 
piers that it was necessary, from the nature of the strata to 
carry them through a bed of soft sand, about 16 feet below 
the bed of the river, and that it would have been requisite 
to found the two piers on the slope of the valley, at a similar 
depth. From the proximity of the Chirk aqueduct, and 
the shaky state of its abutments, this would have been a 
work of great danger and expense, and the engineer formed 
the novel and appropriate design of converting the last pier 
at the foot of the steep bank of the valley into an abutment 
or bastion pier, and of throwing an arch from the table land 
above of sufficient span to form as it were a huge gangway 
to reach the stone viaduct. This has been done with a 
most pleasing efiect, by means of the laminated timber 
arches of 120 feet span, which ai*e perfect models of con- 
structive carpentry. 

Though but half the magnitude of Mr. Hobertson^s great 
work over the valley of the Dee, this viaduct over the 

• Mr. Catherall, of Eastgate-row, Chester, has just published a 
lovely picture of this elegant viaduct, from a beautiful drawing by 
Mr. Pickering, who has displayed more than his accustomed good 
taste and artistic skill in the details of the subject. 
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Ceiiiog is of exquisite design and unrivalled for picturesque 
effect. The elegant arch springes from the table land above, 
upon the main poi^tion of the viaduct, is a happy and 
original thought. To have shut in the slopes of the lovely 
valley, by heavy and expensive abutments and embank- 
ments, aocording" to the usual designs, might have passed 
without censure, or even been honoured with praise as a 
whole ; still the present design, shewing that such treat- 
ment of the valley would have been vandalism, exhibits a 
mind fertile in expedients to meet adverse circumstances, 
and to make the works of art harmonise with those of 
nature. 

Chirk Aqueduct. 

Parallel with the Chirk Viaduct, is the Aqueduct which 
conveys the EUesmere canal over the Vale of Ceiriog, an 
extent of 230 yards ; it is carried on ten arches, resting on 
pyi-amidal piers of stone, which are 65 feet in the centre. 
It was designed by the late Mr. Telford, and was at one 
time considered one of the wonders of the neighbourhood. 

A little further on to the left may be obtained a view of 
the park and mansion of 

Bryn-Kinallt. 

It is now the property and residence of Lord Dungannon,* 
who has made considerable improvements on the estate. 
The house is finely situated on a rising slope of a wood-clad 
hill, and commands exquisite views. It was formerly a 
large bnck house, but latterly it has been new fronted and 
gothicised. Through marriage, it has descended to the 
Hills, in which family it now remains, as representatives of 
the Trevors, by whom it was built. Sir John Trevor, of 
this house, was a highly distinguished and most eccentric 
character. He held the office of master of the rolls in the 
reign of James the Second, and first lord commissioner of 
the great seal in the succeeding reign of William the Third. 
Under both monarchs he had been speaker of parliament ; 
and in the time of the latter, he gave a very glaring testi- 
mony, that if stratagem, duplicity, and political charlatanzy, 
are desirable excellencies, the royal distinctions were not 
misplaced. What was said of Sir Robert Walpole, waa 

* It is due to his lordship to say that he has at hia own expense, laid 
out large sums of money in improving and dvecoco^ln^ tSaft cXeoa^SMaik 
in the neighbourhood. 
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reported of Trevor, that he was the first, who, by pur- 
chasing or unduly mfluencing votes with money or offices 
obtained from the court, was able to manage a party in the 
house. Whether he was justly entitled to this badge of 
disgrace or not, has been questioned ; but another transac- 
tion, consonant with the same lax system of morals, most 
imequivocally stamps the infamy of his character. In the 
year 1694-5, he suffered expulsion, for receiving a bribe of 
one thousand guineas from the coffers of the metropolis, as 
an inducement for his endeavouring to expedite the passing 
of the Orphan ^ill, a work of mercy, which' *-h& ought to 
have, perjformed solely from the superior rndtives of* duty 
and compassion. The sudden prorogation of the sessfonis 
quashed an intended impeachment^ an^ the delinquent es- 
caped its copsequepces, i>y merely suffering l^e disgrace and 
compulsion of officially putting the mortifying question to 
the house, " That Sir John Trevor, speaker of the house, 
by receiving a gratuity from the city, &c. &c. was guilty of 
a high crime and misdemeanour." 

The character of Trevor was harshness, bordering upon 
se^ed^to^erity ; and his countenEince exegipli^ed it by 
stroni^ ph'^diognbmical marks. He had a very, disagi^eeable 
cast in his eyes, which led tlje.witsjrf that day to observe, 
on the detectiOTioJf hia,cri^^Ilal cojiduct, that^" justice was 
blind/ t)ut btt!ftr3^ only squinted." ",Am9nai^*sothsF vir- 
tues," observes Mr. Yorke, in his Royal Tribes, " Trevor 
was an economist. He had dined on% day at the Rolls by 




side troor. * You f&^^J said Trevor to the servant, * and 
so 5btt*^Ve**lW)8g¥it fhy cousin^ koderic yoyd, Es^^^jprOf 
thonotoffdf^North Wales, jma^hal. "to Baron Price, and Ip^ 
foriftj tottf^ ^i'thj'u^ ipy *i^0(|^' 8tairj^:j£^ m.J^po\mnj 
R6Ajriy*lA?te'%j. proJhM^tory of I^"6rm Walep, marshal 
to mS^W^^Ini^y Aid so fortfirand so forth, take him instantly 
down idf back 'stairs, arid bring him up my front stairs.* 
Roderic iii vain remonstrated ; an^ whilst he was conveyed 
down one, and up the other stairs, his honour removed the 
bottle and glass ! " 

Still it seems he could not keep Roderic sober, if we may 
believ^Panother adventure that befel him. As he was re- 
turning rather elevated from the club one night, he ran 
BgaiMt 4he pump in Chancery-lahe ; Mid ponceiving that 
som^ohS' bad Btrudk him, he drew bis s^^ord, and mftde a 
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lounge at the pump. Aiming a direct thrust, his sword 
entered the spout, and the pump being somewhat crazy 
with age, fell down. Concluding that he had killed his 
man, Roderic left his sword, sticking as he thought in 
the man's back-bone, and hastily retired to his honour's 
house at the Rolls, where he lay concealed for the'Jlight.' 
In the morning, aft^i^ib^ing the*#td[y, aiid ascertaining 
the extent of /the Qiisfbrtune/his-'lioncmr ditn^'hiMself.tb 
relieve Roderic from his durance, not withdUt'^soine dry 
strictures on the danger of duelling by night. 

It is a fact not generally .known that his grace, field- 
marshal, Arthur, D)xke of Wellington is maternally de- 
scended from this house. His father, the late Earl of 
Mominglion, married Anne, daughter of . Arthur . HiU 
Trevor Viscount Dungannon, of Bryn-Einallt, in tthe eoMOff 
of Denbigh, descended from Tudqr I^eyoiv ^a^of BWreford^ 
founder of one of the fifteeni^rib^^ Nwth Wales. The 
Wellesley family is of JJngji&.^ojiginj^omers^et), but resir 
dent for ages, in X^'Q^a^^ ^ , His ^a^e spent some of his 
youthful day^.at this. place; and it is not improbable that 
while enjoying the free air of Cambria, he imbibed those 
warlike notions which afterwards assisted him to achievetthe 
noble victories which he accon^nlish^^ in defence of 9ifr 
country and the glorio\\9,constitution. 

Opposite the 22d mile-stone may be sqsn, abo.ut half .a 
a mile from the fa^way to the left, ".^e Qi^^/' tfaii 
'•esidence of J Ja^Weql,^^I.P./or the fteijb^h Aownghst 
Immediately wterwBrds we reach • irH»rUD00i£^>« 

. This ^t^Uon isi in thc^pisiio coti^g^ style, with projecting 
bay windows and ornamented barge boards. On the- left Ibi<* 
seen the parish church and Y^lag^^of St. Martin. — ^About a 
mile further to the right ii ^-^ * ' 

Sellatyn Church. 

*• . ■ --- • - "••• 

The .legend of the fpi^iidation. of this place is, thaiftia 
noble Briton being engaged in tiie chaae, found in a thicket 
on this spot a white hind, which determined him (after the 
example of Etheldred, king of the Mercians, in the instance 
of St. John's church, Chester,) to dedicate it to sacred uses^ 
He accordingly translated to this place the ancient church 
which, tradition says, stood before on a spot still called 
Bryn H^n E^l^rys^ (the HiU of t\ie o\a. (StosaO^^^. -qj\\assa.\». 
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an elegant epitaph in memory of Sir Robert Owen, son of 
the noted hero, Sir John. (See Porkington.) In the same 
church is deposited the body of a Welsh prelate, John Han- 
mer, bishop of St. Asaph, who died in 1629. 

Dr. Sacheverall. 

That high-church meteor, that party-tool. Dr. Sachever- 
all, was, in 1709, presented to this living, not so much on 
account of its value as to give him a pretence of making a 
progress through a great extent of the kingdom, and of 
trying the inclinations of the people in the rich and popu- 
lous counties he had to pass through. He was met on the 
confines of this by 5000 horsemen, among whom were men 
of the first fortunes in Salop. He received respect in every 
town, Uttle short of adoration. The crowd in Oswestry was 
so great, that a good old woman could only see a small 
part of the holy man, yet consoled herself with having a 
sight of his ever-blessed whig as he rode along. 

In the village there is a large school, built by the late 
Rev. G. N. Kynaston Uoyd, A.M. rector of this parish. 
This gentleman also considerably enlarged the church for 
the accommodation of the increasing population of the 
neighbourhood. The Rev. A. R. Uoyd, the present minis- 
ter, is an excellent poet. He is the author of several hymns 
and poems, particularly the History of the Kings and 
Queens of England in Verse. — ^About a mile further will 
bring us to 

GOBOWEN STATION. 

This is a specimen of the Italian school, with a comporial 
tower, and forms a pleasing object with the surrounding 
wooded scenery. At this place the railway crosses Watts* 
dyke already alluded to. 

Branch Railway to Oswestry. 

For the accommodation of the pai*ties anxious to pay a 
visit to the ancient town and beautiful neighbourhood of 
Oswestry, we will offer our service to accompany the stran- 
ger and point out the different objects of attraction in that 
locality, the first of which is 

Park Hall. 
7!&i5 singular and interesting 1im\)eT matisiou "w«jb built in 
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the good old times of Queen Bess, and is now the property 
and residence of R. II. Kinchant, Esq. This house, which 
is evidently in the Tudor style, has lately heen piit into a 
complete state of repair, and its original character has heen 
faithfully preserved. The south front is 120 feet in length, 
with a variety of gahles and a good deal of enrichment, 
and was formerly approached under an arched covering of 
oak and elm trees of immense girth, the pleasure gi'ounds 
having heen embellished with extensive avenues of magni- 
ficent timber. The interior sitting rooms are wainscoted 
with beautiful framework, shaped in diamond or lozenge 
panels, possessing an exquisitely fine carved chimney-piece. 
This attractive mansion received its name in consequence of 
the lands now belonging to the estate having been the deer- 
park of the lords of Whittington Castle, who were princes 
of Powys. In after times these lands became the property 
of the great house of Fitz-Warren, in which they continued 
until the year 1539, when with the castle, they were ex- 
changed with King Henry the Eighth for monastic estates. 
They were granted by Edward VI. to Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, his near relative, who it is supposed resided here for 
some years, and then sold the park lands, consisting of 
about 400 acres, to Robert ap Howell, alias Powell, who 
was descended from the Welsh princes, and was interred in 
Whittington church in 1590. Captain Kinchant, the great 
great grandfather of the present possessor, was a native of 
France, and was brought over to England whilst an infant, 
by his mother, being tiie only part of the family who escaped 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes by the tyrant, 
Louis XIV., they being Protestants. 

About one mile from Oswestry, and in the parish of 
Selattyn, is situated on a gentle eminence, suiTOunded with 
a well-wooded and extensive park, the elegant mansion of 

PORKINGTON, 

The seat of William Ormsby Gore, Esq., the first chairman 
of the Shrewsbury and Chester railway directors, and one 
of the representatives of the northern division of this county 
in the British parliament. Porkington is a conniption of 
Brogyntyn, an old castle of the Welsh princes, the site of 
which is within the pleasure grounds, to which the present 
proprietor has added considerably. This family mansion, 
it appears, from having been built at three difterent ijexvoAa*^ 
formerly presented curious spec\xiieii& oi e»j(2ft., '^l^siSk ^ssj^'st- 
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TOT—iowever, Trei§ entirely ropioved (by the Jieiress of the 
^t§ pWen Onnsby, Esq., yho paused its b^uiiful uniformity 
m[, the ^erectipAjof this, j9trjictui;e on* the ^chaste and pure 
w^^jfin ^tyie. .-. The arms of the present fSunily appear in 
aIt9-relievo, on the stone in the pediment of the portico, 
w&ich is supported by handsome Grecian pillars. The inte- 
rior of this delightful mansion is light and airy. The dome 
of ^^^ained. glass that ornaments and lights the grand stair- 
case, displays, in different compartments, the arms, name, 
^^ period of occupation of each family ; and also the 
heraldic honours of the heiresses married into this house, 
with a chronological account of the whole. The transpa- 
rent stained glass produces a beautiful effect at night. An 
admirable likeness of Mrs. Siddons, at full lengm, and a 
painting on panel, being the only part saved of the altar- 
piece of Valle Crucis Abbey, ornament the saloon. The re- 
ception apartments of this mansion correspond throughout * 
in excellent taste. 

The various views from Porkington are exceedingly pic- 
turesque and romantic, and are as- extensive as they a^e 
interesting. The "Welsh hills, which bound the prosi)ect to 
the west, have a majestic appearance ; while on the -east, 
the eye roams imconfined over the rich and highly orna- 
mental plains of "proud Salopia," including a view of 
Hawkstone, Greensill hills, Halston, Aston park, and many 
other beautiful seats. Northward are the distant hill» of 
Cheshire, the roipantic grounds of Wynnstay, with Chirk 
castie and Bryn.-^y9allt in ikf foregroimd. 

The present honourable and spirited proprietor has added 
considerably to the plantations of the original demesne, and 
the veneraUe old park i^ adorned with ithe'iSnest old o^k^ 
imaginable, which havel" braved a thousand yews the bat- 
tle and the breeze." 

Mr. Qore came into possession, «by virtue of his "marriage* 
on the 11th of January, 1815, with Mary Jane, only daugh^- 
ter of Owen Ormsby, Esq. and grand^daughter of Robert 
Godolphin Owen, Esq. descended from the Owens of Clenn 
nenau in Caernarvonshire, of which family was the brave and 
intrepidjijoyalistfiSir Johm Qwen, whose porti»it now oma- 

* This honourable marriage is commemorated in poetic verse by 
our late venerable friend, R. Llwyd, Esq., bard of Snowdon, to which 
is added aome heraldic notes relative to this and other Welsh fami- 
iJes, publMed about ten yean ago, by £. Pttxty, Ctieetot. 
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ments one of the roo«is at Porkington. This disting^shed 
Welshman waai taken at tHe battle of Uandegai, bear Ban- 
gor, while attempting, with a small nutaiber of 'men {t60 
horsA and 120 foot), to stop the progress of the enemies of 
his royal master, the parliamentary army commanded by 
Colonels Carter and Twistleton. Sir John was'overpowefed 
by numerical strenth, and defeated ; about thirty of his men 
perished, and he himself and a hundred others were talcen 
prisoners. Sir John was sent prisoner to Walmer castle, 
and was put on his trial with>j^e duke of Hamilton, lords 
Holland, Goring, and Cope. Sir John shewed a spirit wor- 
thy of his country ; he told his judges that ^* he was 6, plain 
gentleman of Wales, who. had always.been- taught 'to obey 
the king : that he had served him honestly during the war, 
and finding many honest men endeavoured to raise forces 
whereby they might get him out of prison, he ^d the like." 
He was condemned to lose his head; for which, with a 
humourous intrepidity, he made the court a low reverence, 
and gave his humble thanks. A bystander asked what he 
meant ? He replied aloud : " It was a great honour to a 
poor gentleman of Wales to lose his head with such noble 
loi*d8 ; for by G — , he was afraid they wotdd have hanged 
him !" Sir John was deprived of " the honour" he was flat- 
tered with u, sti'ong remonstrances were made in parliament 
in behalf of the noble lords ; but finding no one speak in 
favour of Sir John, Ireton proved his advocate : he told the 
house " there was one person for whom no one spoke a 
word, and therefore he requested that he might be saved by 
the sole motive and goodness of the house." He was par- 
doned, and retired to Wales, where he died in 1666. Upon 
this the whole of North Wales became subject to parliament. 
A monument was erected to his memoi^ at Penmorfa church, 
in Caernarvonshire. 

The elevated ground on the right, which is also in the 
parish of Sellattyn, is called 

Old Oswestry. 

ITiis old military post is an attractive object from the rail- 
way. It is situated on an insulated eminence of an oblong 
foi*m, surrounded by two ramparts and fosses of great 
height and depth. Another deep foss at the bottom of thg 
hill surrounds the whole. On the top is an extensive area 
of fifteen acres, of fertile ground, wlaiciVi, "^^ ^^afc ^^f^iS^ 
cations that encompass it, cannot \>e \eea >i)Q»sx^^ iwix^w 
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In 1767, as much timber was cut down from the rampart 
as sold for £17,000. This place is called by the Welsh 
HSn Ddinas (Old City), and anciently Caer-Ogyi*fUn, from 
Ogyrfan, a hero contemporary with Arthur. There is. no 
certainty as to the origin of it. Some ascribe it to Oswald 
or to Penda, and imagine that it was possessed before the 
battle of Maserfield, by one of those princes. Others think 
it to have been the work of the ancient Britons, for its con- 
struction, even to the oblong trenches, is British ; that of 
Bryn-y-cloddiau, on the Clwydian hills, which divide Flint- 
shire from the vale of Clwyd, is a similar work. — About a 
mile hence will bring us to the station and town of 

OSWESTRY. 

This is a considerable town, and a place remarkable in 
Saxon history and legendary piety. On this spot was fought 
on August the 5th, 642,* tilie battle between the Christian 
Oswald, king of the Northumbrians, and the Pagan Penda, 
king of the Mercians. Oswald was defeated and lost his 
life. It was a place of contention for centuries between 
the Saxons and the Britons ; the former called it Oswald's 
Tree, now Oswestry ; and by the Welsh, Croes-Oswallt, or 
Oswald's Cross, both allusive to the above circumstance. 
Before this event, and for a long time after, this tract was 
the property of the Britons, till it was conquered by Offa, 
and brought within the veige of his famous ditch. 

A prince so dear to the church as Oswald, and so attached 
to the professors of the monastic life, received every posthu- 
mous honour that they could bestow. He was raised to the 
rank of a saint, and his sanctity confirmed by numerous 
miracles. His relics were efficacious in all disorders inci- 
dent to man or beast. The very spot on which his pious 
corpse had lain imparted its vh'tue by mere contact ! The 
horse of a traveller wearied by excess of labour, stopped 
here, laid down, and rolling in agony, luckily tumbled on 
the place where Oswald feU. No sooner had he touched 
the ground, than he sprung up in full vigour. His master 
was a man of great sagacity ! marked the spot, mounted 
his nag, and soon reached his inn. There he found a young 
woman iU of the palsy. He told the adventure of his 
horse, persuaded her friends to try the same remedy, caused 

* See Saxon Chronicle, 31. 
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her to be transplanted there, and she instantly found the 
same benefit.* 

A monastery was founded here, and a church arose on 
the place of martyrdom. (See Tanner's Monasticum and 
Leland*s Collectanea). Twelve priests were employed here ; 
but most of them had lawful wives, as the Welsh clergy 
for a long time resisted the imposition of Rome in the arti- 
cle of oeUbacy, as well as in several other mattera. 

Giraldus Cambrensis attended Baldwyn, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to this place, in order to incite people to 
take ai*m8 for the purposed crusade. The town was for- 
merly fortified with a wall, about a mile round, and four 
gates, viz. Black-gate, New-gate, Willow-gate, and Bea- 
trice-gate. The last was a handsome building, with a 
guard-room on both sides, and over it the arms of Fitz- 
Alan, a lion rampant, said to have been built by Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Foui'th, who bestowed the name on it in honour of his 
wife, Beatrix, natural daughter of the king of Portugal. 

The Castle. 

There are only a few fragments of the castle remaining. 
It stood on an artificial mount, surrounded by a great foss. 
Our Welsh historianst attribute the foimdation to Madoc 
ap Meredydd ap Bleiddyn, prince of Powys in 1148. Le- 
landt gives some colour to this, by saying that in his time 
there was a tower called Madoc. In the year 1214, this 
tower was destroyed by order of king John, on account of 
Uywelyn, prince of Wales, having refused to aid him in 
the contention with his barons. It experienced a similar 
disaster in the reign of Henry the Third, in being burnt 
duiing the insurrection of the Welsh. 

Richard the Second, with the committee of parliament, 
in this town determined that the great dispute between the 
Duke of Hereford and Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, should 
be decided by single combat at Coventry. Both dukes 
appeared before the king at Oswestry, after the dissolution 
of the parliament at Shrewsbury. Froissart gives a very 
animated and interesting account of this afiray. See Pen- 
nant's Journey from Chester to London, p. 233. 

* Bede's Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. c. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, are all rcpletA 
with miracles of this kind. 

t Powell's Cambria, 201. t lie\&Tvd?« UNsverKTS ^ ^^. ^^^'^. 
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Ancient Description op Oswestry. 

The following' ancient description of Oswestry, by Gutto 
oV Glyn,* a Welsh poet who flourished in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is both curious and entertaining^. " Oswes- 
try is the liberal, the best endowed of cities, the beloved of 
heaven that draws me to it. Oswestiy, the strong foil; of 
conquerors, the London of Powis; where the houses are 
well stored with wine, and the land is rich. Its free school 
is celebrated, and it is a city for the preachers and for the 
men of science. Qod is present in its beautiful temple — a 
church adorned with rich chalices and well-toned organ and 
bells. There is no better choir (none in which the correct- 
ness of singing is greater, or the habiliments more suitable) 
from it to Canterbury ; nor do I know of any convent for 
monks superior to the White Minster. The handsomest 
women, and the most becomingly drest, are those of Oswes- 
try. In merchandize it resembles Cheapside, and its people 
are honest and unanimous. The grace of God be with the 
city and those who dwell therein, and may God be its 
guardian and preserver." 

The following unadorned account of Oswestry is given 
by honest Churchyard : — 

Ozesjj^e, a prettie towne, full fine, 

Which may be loved, be likate and praysed both ; 

It stands so trim and is maintayned so cleane, 

And peopled is, with folke that well do means, 

That it deserves to be enrolled and shrynd 

In each good breast, and every manly mynd. 

After alluding to their markets, fairs, plain and honest 
dealing, and their being supplied with a considerable poi*tion 
of the necessaries and dainties of life from Wales, the poet 
proceeds — 

Where shall we fynde such dealing now a dais ? 
Where is such cheere, so cheap, and chaunge of fnrr ? 
Ride north and south, and search all beaten waies. 
From Berwick bounds to Venice, if you dare. 
And find the like that I in Wales have found. 
And I shall be your slave and bondman bound. 
If Wales be thus, as try all well shall prove, 
Take Wales' goo<l will, and give them neighbour love. 

Camden describes Oswestry as a place of good traffic, 
inclosed with a ditch, and fortified with a castle. He also 

• Gutto, or Griffith of Glyn, was a native of Glyn Ceiriog; an*\ in 
consequence of his poem, from which the above is traaslated, he wua 
//ijjffe a burgess of the corporation of Oswestry. He was an excellent 
genealogist, historian, and poet. 
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informs us that in the year 1542 and 1567, when the sun 
was eclipsed, Oswestry suffered from fire. In the first con- 
flagration two long streets were consumed, and by the latter 
200 houses, beside much com, cloth, and cattle, and all in 
the space of two hours. 

Oswestry and its township can boast of about thirty cha- 
rities, the most important of which is the free grammar 
school, said to be founded as early as Henry the Fourth, by 
David Holbech, and endowed with land, die present rental 
of which is about £270 per annum. The Rev. Stephen 
Donne is the respected head master. The school is open to 
all boys bom in the parish of Oswestry, for instruction in 
English, Latin, and Greek, on condition that they are able 
to read when admitted; seven shillings and sixpence for 
entrance, and two shillings fire-money, are the only charges. 
There is also a National School-room for boys and girls, 
erected in good taste by Thomas Long^eville, Esq. In the 
immediate vicinity there is a spacious house of industry 
belonging to ten parishes. The guildhall is a plain but 
respectable stone edifice, in which the public business is 
conducted. There are many chapels for the various deno- 
minations of Dissenters, Welsh and English. There is a 
dispensary for the poor, and a theatre for the amusement of 
the rich. The Wynnstay Arms Hotel is a very superior 
house, attached to which is a first-rate bowliig-green. 
The Queen's Head, the Cross Keys, and Commercial Hotel, 
are excellent inns and afford good accommodation. 

A Church Missionary Association is established for this 
town and the neighbourhood : in the year 1848, the large 
simi of £300 was collected, to enlarge the funds of the 
parent society. There is a Society for bettering the condi- 
tion of the Poor, which has done much good in various 
ways, and its reports contain some excellent wiiting on the 
causes of poverty by the late Rev. Peter Roberts and the 
Rev. G. N. R. IJoyd, late rector of Selattyn, who for many 
years acted as secretary and treasurer. 

A new church has recently been erected on the Salop 
road, to accommodate the increasing population of the town 
and neighbourhood, in which there are a great number of 
free seats. An organ, the gift of the Longueville family, 
has lately been placed in it. 

Considerable business is carried on here in every branch 
of trade, particularly that of malt, 'wbicViift vii'^jer^ ^Ni^^«xss£?t 
qualify. The market-days ate 'We^ue^^^:^ «cA ^>^%>»^^'^ 
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There ai*e twelve fidrs held here during the year on the fii'st 
Wednesday in every month, a cheese market, and an exten- 
sive Smithdield. The town is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, and council, according to the municipal act. Their 
first charter was granted by the Earl of Arundel, in the 
reign of Bichard the Second, and the last by Charles the 
Second. 

Oswestry is surrounded with numerous mansions and 
genteel residences, which add considerably to the beauty of 
the neighbourhood and the importance of the town. Aston 
Hall, the seat of Mrs. Uoyd, where there is a fine collection 
of paintings ; Halston, Edmund Wright, Esq. ; Hardwick, 
Sir J. R. Kynaston, Bart.; Uanforda, Peter Haywood, Esq.; 
Mount Zion, W. W. E. Wynn, Esq. ; Porkington, William 
Ormsby Grore, Esq., M.P. ; Pradoe, Hon. Thomas Kenyon ; 
Sweeney Hall, Mrs. Parker ; Wood Hill, L. J. Venables, 
Esq. ; Woodhouse, Wm. Owen, Esq. ; the Quinta, F. R. 
West, Esq. M.P. ; Pen-y-lan, Mrs. Longueville ; Penti*e- 
pant, the Rev. G. Carew ; Park Hall, R. H. Kinchant, Esq. 

Fine Views. 

Oswestry stands upon higher ground than any other 
town in Shropshire, being 450 feet above the level of the 
sea. llie country for several miles roimd is delightfully 
varied with hills, vales, wood, and water, and abounds in 
rich scenery. TTie following may be seen from the rising 
ground in the neighbourhood : — The rich and luxuriant 
vale of Shropshire is as it were a map beneath the feet ; 
Hawkstone, the seat of Lord Hill ; Nesscliff Rock, the cele- 
brated retreat of Humphrey Kynaston, surnamed the Wild ; 
the Wrekin ; the lofty sph'es of Salopia, the Stypenstones, 
&c. are seen in the distance. Towards Wales, the Alpine 
heig^hts and lovely vales are seen in rich profusion. 

The Oswestry free grammar school was considered of 
great importance as early as the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
1537. During the commonwealth, 1657, the master was 
ejected ; and such was the interest that was made for the 
appointment of his successor, that the Protector himself did 
not disdain to recommend one of his trusty friends for the 
situation. The following letter is still prtjserved : — 
" Oliver P. 

Trusty and well-beloved, — We being informed that the 

free schoole of our towne of Oswestree, is now voyd of a 

Jiead schoole-mastex settled tliere, by xeataou of th« delin- 
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quency and ejection of Edward Paine, late schoole-master 
thereof, have thought fit to recomend unto you Mr. John 
Evans, the sonne of Mathew Evans, late of Penegos, in the 
countie of Montgomery, as a fit person, both for piety and 
laming, to be master instead ; and that as &r as in you 
lyes, the said Mr. Evans may be forthwith settled and 
invested there accordingly. Which act of yours wee shall 
be ready to confirme, if it be thought requisit and proper 
for us. And not doubting of the performance of this our 
pleasure, wee comitt you to God, and rest. — Given at 
Whitehall this 13th day of July, 1657." On the cover, 
" To our trusty bailiffs and free burgesses of our towne of 
Oswestree." 

The Old Church. 

This church is doubtless of great antiquity ; there was 
certainly a vicarage here antecedent to tiie formation of 
the Valor by Pope Nicholas the Fourth, a.d. 1291 ; for in 
the record, the original of which is preserved in the Exche- 
quer, Oswestry is thus recorded : — " Church of Oswaldstra, 
deanery of Marchia,* rectory £26 : 13 : 4, vicarage £8 : 
13 : 4." From this it would appear that the vicarial en- 
dowments of Oswestry must be of a date prior to 1291, and 
in all probability, so ancient as to preclude the expectation 
of its being extant. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary. The present struc- 
ture is of no great antiquity ; it is spacious, and not inele- 
gant. It has a bold square tower, furnished with eight 
harmonious bells. It appears that the chancel, commonly 
called St. Mary's, was demolished in the late wars, 161^, 
and that the tower and part of the body of the church 
were demolished in the civil wars, 1644, during which time 
the town was besieged. The church was stripped probably 
of every article of value in those imhappy times. In the 
interior are some monuments, ancient and modem. The 
present worthy vicar is the Rev. Thos. Salway, who resides 
in the vicarage-house. 

Any tourist making one of the inns in this town his head 
quarters for several days in fine dry summer weather, would 
find much worthy of seeing in the neighbourhood. One 
day he may visit Glyn slate quarry, and the whole of the 
way is a very interesting drive. Another day, the Nant-y- 
Belan grounds, which contain the finest scenery of the IdndL 

• Offa, king of Mercla, made Osweatn «^ ^««*^ ^'^ '^^ ^ws^ss^ssla>, 
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in Xorth Wales : best seen in autumn. A third day, the 
slate quarry at liangynog* may be visited. The road passes 
all the way through very interesting scenery, being the 
valley of St. Tannad. On the same expedition may be 
visited Pist^^ll Rhaiadr, the highest waterfall in Wales. A 
fourth day (but a very fine dry day should be fixed for the 
purpose), theGwym Mountain, from the top of which there 
is a most splendid and extensive view, weU worth the la- 
bour used in graining the summit. Fifth, a drive to Llan- 
gollen and iMtck. Sixth, a visit to Briedden Mountains, on 
which is Rodney's pillar. Seventh, a \'i8it to lianfyllin, 
going there by &e higher road. Eighth, a visit to Nessclifi' 
Hock and Kynaston*s Cave. Ninth, a drive to Ellesmere 
and back. At Ellesmere there is a large lake, and on its 
banks the most magnificent mansion of Otely HalL — From 
Oswestry may also be visited the important village of 

Llan-y-mynech. 

It is six miles distant, and is beautifully situated on a 
bank above the Vymyw, and very advantageously for trade. 
It lies at the opening of three valleys, at tiie intersection of 
two great public roads, with a river navigable into the 
Severn, and a canal to all parts of the kingdom. Great 
quantities of slate are sent from hence to Bristol. 

Ascend Llan-y-mynech hill, a vast rock, with the surfistce 
covered with verdant turf, beneath which is a pearl-coloured 
marble, beautifully veined with red, streaked with white, 
and capable of a good polish. This is a thriving place ; the 
quantity of limestone burnt on this hill is inconceivable ; it 
is carried even for manure a distance of more than thirty 
miles : the hill is of considerable length and breadth. 

Minerals, &c. 

Its bowels are probably replete with minerals. Copper, 
lead ore, and calamine, have been found here of late years, 
and there are imdeniable proofs of its having been worked 
by the Romans. In a great artificial cave, formed into 
several meanders in search of the ores, have been discovered 
many Roman coins; among them, an Antonius and a 
Faustina. Many interesting particulars of the Ogo Cave, 
from the pen of J. F. M. Dovaston, Esq., have lately been 
published. From the summit of the hill a most magnificent 
prospect is presented. On this mountain is t^ ancient 
cromJecb, now called the Giant's Grave, 
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The parish of Llan-y-mynych is situated iu three coun- 
ties — Salop, Montg-omery, and Denbigh. A parlour at the 
Lion inn is so divided, that when a coroner's inquest was 
held in that room by Mr. Edmi:inds, had he not been ap- 
prised that he was then in the county of Denbigh, he would 
have tujted out of his jurisdiction. In the church the fol- 
lowing* singular inscription is engraved on a tablet : — 

" Randolph Worthington died in the West Indies of the yellow 
fever^ nobly fighting for his king and country." 

The neighbourhood of Uan-y-mynech is celebrated for 
good fishing ; there are several rivers abounding with fish 
of every variety, well deserving the patronage of the disci- 
ples of old Izaak Walton. 

We shall now return from Qswestry to Grobowen station, 
and proceed towards ShrewsbuVy. — At the end of two miles 
the carriages reach 

WHITTINGTON STATION. 

Whittington station-house is considered the choicest piece 
of architecture of all the beautiful station-houses between 
Shrewsbury & Chester, and does the architect, T. M. Penson, 
Esq. jun. son of T. Penson, Esq. of Oswestry, the greatest 
credit. We much regret that the builder was not more 
choice in the slates by which it is covered. Two houses in 
the village were slated only 12 years ago from the same 
rock, and they have already changed colour. The only 
durable slates in this neighbourhood are those brought from 
Rhiwarth Rock, Llangynog. The difference of time between 
this station and Greenwich is 12 minutes. 

The population of Whittington parish is nearly 2000. 
This picturesque village is so situated that the road from 
Shrewsbury to Llangollen and also from Ellesmere to Os- 
westry passes through it. The last town is two miles from 
the Whittington station by the turnpike-road. AVTiittington 
church was rebuilt in 1806 from a design by Mr. Harrison 
of Chester. Its size is 60 feet by 50 inside. The boys' 
school is 63 feet by 19, and stands where the rector's barn 
was formerly situated. The girls' school-room is not quite 
so large. There are two friendly societies, the one for 
males and the other for females. The latter has rules for 
receipts and payments tujcording to Mr» Beeciha^%^»iJjJ«3^\ 
and it is very desirable t\iat «ki\ MeuiSi"^ ^sac\fc>ass» xsv "^fea 
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kint^dom should be based on sound principles, to avoid the 
bankrupt state of many of these societies. 

In the parish register of burials is the following entry : 
** Edward Pritchard, surgeon, was interred the 15tii day of 
Feb. 1748. He had been associated -vrW^ttr^aBg of bold 
highwaymen, who infested this neighbourhood and many 
other parts of this kingdom. He gloried much that he had 
never committed murder. He was a stout, well-built man. 
His wife accompanied him, and robbed with him in men*s 
clothes. Pritchard outlived his depredations on the public, 
and retired to his apothecary's shop, and died peaceably in 
his bed at the age of 78. — Edward Maurice, curate ; Chas. 
Booth and William Matthews, churchwardens." Pritchard*8 
policy was never to rob any person in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, to give much money to the poor, and his advice 
and physic gratis. He had the character of being a very 
good surgeon. One of his partners lived on Enockin-heatfa, 
of the name of Evans : this man was taken prisoner, and 
conveyed under a strong escort to Shrewsbury. Pritchard 
followed and took lodgings in Shrewsbury, in order to res- 
cue his friend from prison, which he effected in some way 
not known. 

The Rev. Charles Arthur Albany Uoyd is the present 
rector.* He is the author of a treatise on Agricultural Che- 
mistry, and another on the Honey Bee. He has compiled 
a Hymn Book, and has shewn his judgment in the selection. 
The rectory grounds contain a magnificent yew-tree. It is 
above 45 feet high, 19 feet in circumference 3ft. 6in. from 
the ground: the land under the branches is 153 feet in 
circumference. In the hbrary is a fine head of the Saviour 
crowned with thorns by Ludovici Caracci, and in the stair- 
case a large oil painting by Marshall Claxton — the Jews 
weeping over the ruins of Jerusalem. 

On looking to the left, about half a mile from the station, 
a glimpse may be obtained of the i*emainB of 

Whittinqton Castle. 

The ruins of this castle are in an eminent degree pictur- 
esque and beautiful ; and being the birthplace and residence 
of Fulk Fitz-Gwarin, one of the barons who extorted from 
King John the magna charta, the foundation of English 

* We are indebted to the worthy rector for many particulars of 
interetit relative to this portion of our Guide.--ED» 
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liberty, as well as the scene of many of his surpTising* 
adventures, a short account of the barons who resided at 
this castle from time to time may be entertaining. 

The first account we have of Whittington, (Y Dref Wen, 
the White Town), as it is called by the illustrious Welsh 
poet, Uywarch H^n, who alludes in his poems written in 
A.D. 590, and translated by the late Dr. Owen Pugh, to a 
prince of Wales named Cynddylan, who was defeated and 
fell here, in opposing the progress of the Irish who had 
invaded the country. 

In 843, when Roderic the Great was king of all Wales, a 
British noblemen, Ynyr ap Cadfarch, buUt the castle of 
Whittington, in which he was succeeded by his son, Tudor 
Trevor, who, although possessed of many palaces with rich 
and extensive domains, made this his chief residence. By 
right of his father, he obtained the lordship of both Mae- 
lors, Whitting^n, Chirk, Oswestry, Ewais, and Urchenfield; 
and by right of his mother, Rheingar, the earldom of 
Hereford. His mother was granddaughter of Caradoc, who 
fell at the battle of Hhuddlan Marsh, a.d. 795, gloriously 
maintaining the cause of the Britons a^painst tiieir Pagan 
invaders, headed by Offa, king of Mercia. The descendants 
of Tudor continued possessed of the castle for several gene- 
rations. The Mostyn's of Mostyn, as well as many other 
families in Wales, boast their origin from him. 

At the conquest, A.D. 1060, Whittington became the 
property of Pain Peveral, who having no issue at his de- 
cease, it was seized by Roger Earl of Shrewsbury. This 
place was called in Doomsday Book Wititone : and consisted 
at that time of eight com farms, twelve ox stalls, and a 
very extensive wood. The castle and lordship of Whitting- 
ton next passed into the hands of Hugh, and afterwards to 
his brother Robert, sons of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Upon 
the defeat and forfeiture of Robert, by Henry the First, it 
was restored to the Peverals, in the person of Sir William, 
a sister's son of Pain Peveral. This Sir William is famed 
in history for his noble and valiant enterprise. He had two 
daughters ; the youngest was named Mdlet, who, with the 
spirit of an amazon, resolved to wed no one but the knight 
of the most consummate valour. In a.d. 1083, her &tiber 
published this declaration, and promised the castle of 
Whittington as her dower. Several distinguished combat- 
ants assembled at Peveral's place in tlaa ^%«liL,\i^s£ts^^SEsst'ek^ 
to contend for the fair prize, amoiiJg'wYicraw^t^^^ss^^'^^ 
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kin^ of Scotland, Baron Burgoyne,a noble Lorrainer, Guarine 
de Metz, sheriff of Shropshire, and counsellor to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; the latter of whom came with a shield of 
of silver and a proud peacock upon his crest ; and having 
overthrown his rivals, obtained the beautiful Mellet. The 
progeny of this famed couple could hardly avoid being 
eminently distinguished by feats of arms, particularly as 
chivalry in those times was considered the greatest tujcom- 
plishment; consequently, their names were great attractions 
in romance both at home and abroad. 

Guarine de Metz, of this place, was a great benefactor to 
the monks ; a remarkable instance of which is this, — after a 
conflict he had with the Welsh, led by their prince lorwerth, 
in which the latter was discomfitted with all his host, our 
hero founded the new abbey of Atterbury. 

The posterity of this great man assumed the Christian 
name of Fulk for nine generations. They continued pos- 
sessed of this castle and domain from the end of the reign 
of Henry the First till the time of Henry the Eighth, a 
period of nearly four hundred years. Their, conunon name 
was Fitz-Guaiine. 

Guarine de Metz died in the reign of Henry the First, 
and was succeeded by his son, Fulk Fitz-Guarine, who, as his 
father had done before, exerted his valour in the cause of 
love. He became desperately enamoured with Hawys, 
daughter of Sir Joos of Normandy, who had been appointed 
guardian to the hero in question. Fitz-Guarine observing 
Hawys to be frequently in great sorrow, desired to know 
the cause of it, and was informed that it proceeded from 
the dangerous situation of her father, being at that time in 
the hands of Walter Lacy and Sir Aiiiold de lis, two of his 
inveterate enemies. Upon heaiing this, Fulk resolved to 
rescue him ; and being supplicated by her whom he adored, 
he set off immediately, and arrived just in time to save the 
head of Joos from the fatal stroke that would have instantly 
severed it from the body ; consequently. Lacy and Arnold 
were taken prisoners and confined in Ludlow castle ; Joos 
was snatched from the most perilous situation to a most 
happy one. To crown all, Fulk and Hawys were joined 
together " in holy matrimony," and harmony again reigned 
in both families. 

In 1122, Henry the First having heard of Fulk Fitz- 

Guaiine's enterprises, which he accomplished with such 

vigour, capacity, and celerity, made T:^ %te^raid of his 
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house, and conferred on him the arduous office of lieutenant 
of the marshes. In this department his sword did not 
long remain undrawn ; the Cambrian prince Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, with his countrymen, made a descent upon the lord- 
ship of Whittington and the surrounding country. An 
action took place ; Fitz-Guarine wounded tibe Welsh princu 
in the shoulder and routed his army. The Welsh, however, 
soon returned, drove Fulk from the castle of Whittington, 
and gained possession of the lordship. Peace was made by 
Henry the Second with Owen Gwynedd, the succeeding 
piince of Wales. It was kept by the latter, and bestowed 
on one of his favourites of the name of Rogers. Fulk had 
the manor of Alston in Gloucestershire as a recompense. 

Prince John, son of Henry the Second, afterwards king 
John, and Fulk Fitz-Guarine were gi'eat friends. It is 
recorded that they were playing at chess together, when 
they quarrelled ; the prince gave Fulk a severe blow on the 
head with the board, which the latter returned in such a 
violent manner as almost to kill the prince — a circumstance, 
had it happened, not much to be regretted, were it not in 
consideration of the glorious magna charta afterwards ob- 
tained. This circiunstance has been wedded to poetic verse 
by Mr. Dovastpn, in his " Ballad of the Welsh Border," a 
work which we have had much pleasure in reading, and 
would recommend it to others. 

Enough to name our last affray, 

The prince his temper lost at play, 

The chess-board swung with coward sway, 

And hurled my head upon : 
111 could the wrong my bosom brook, 
I first him sent a furious look, 
Then firm with knuckles clenched I struck 

The pate of royal John. 

Fulk Fitz-Guarine was succeeded by his eldest son, who 
bore the same name. He raised the glory and dignity of 
this family beyond any thing it had yet attained to, by 
numerous heroic and valourous actions. This subject is so 
interesting that we feel bound to offer a few more brief 
remarks, hoping we shall not dispossess the kindness of our 
readers.* 

* Leiand, in his Collectanea, gives a long account of this t^loA.'Ok^ 
but his old orthography is not so iiite\Ai%\>A« ^ "eeesassi^^ 'Vi^?*Nws'> 
and the authorities which we haye adoi^le^. 
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In A.D. 1189, Richard the First, ju8t before he went on 
the crusade, made our last hero lord marsher of Wales, an 
office that required all the exertion and capacity that could 
possibly exist in one man. 

At the commencement of king John's rei^, Whittin^n 
was in the hands of Maurice, brother of the person to 
whom Owen Gwynedd presented it. Fulk made repeated 
applications for this place, the ancient property and resid- 
ence of his family ; but Maurice, by means of his opulence 
and well-timed presents, had sufficient influence with the 
king to retain the possession he so much desired. Fitz- 
Guarine at last got so turbulent, that he sought a quan'el 
with Maurice that ended in a battle, in which the latter was 
slain ; and [the prince of Wales gave Fulk the castle, by 
which it appears that prince espoused his cause. But the 
English kmg made Wrenock (son of Maurice) lord of Whit- 
tington, and sent privily to the prince of Wales to behead 
Fufit, who avoided the policy of John by flying into France, 
under the assimied name of Sir Amice, a wandering knight. 
He was so admired by the French king for his honoui'able 
and chivalrous conduct, that he oflfered him a barony of 
France, which Fulk politely declined. The king after- 
wards discovered that Fitz-Guarine was not all right, upon 
which the latter fled into Brittany, where his deeds of 
chivalry were so applauded, that a celebrated Fi*ench 
author collected and published them, forming a work 
universally read by the chevaliers and ladies of that 
age. The title given to the English translation is, " The 
Feates of Guarine and his Sunnes" 

Fitz-Guarine formed a resolution of leaving France, and 
returning to his own country ; he accordingly embarked 
and landed at Dover, with a full determination to see king 
John. For fear of discovery, Fulk exchanged clothes with 
a peasant ; in this habit, attended by his brethren and fol- 
lowers, who had gone with him to France and shared his 
fortune home again, he repaired to Windsor Forest, where 
he found the king hunting, and what was more advan- 
tageous to Fulk's purpose, John happened to be alone. He 
asked Fulk whether he saw or could find any game ? who 
answered that if he would come with him he should have 
game in abundance. John was led to Fulk*s brethren ; and 
Fulk having the king in his power, menaced him severely 
^2' the treatment he (Fitz-Guarine) had received from him. 
and obliged the captive king to gtttat \ma tiva castle or 
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Whittin^ton, which the monarch readily agreed to, for wil- 
lingly would he sacrifice almost any thing to gain his liberty, 
several instances of which may be seen in English history. 
Mr. Dovaston, in his poem of Fitz-Guarine, describes this 
subject very patheticsJly. 

For woodman's garb I changed my cloak. 
In Windsor's wood of ancient oak, 

We found a safe retreat : 
The king, I knew, there chased the deer. 
And wi& my faithful comrades there, 

I conned a cunning feat. 

Cowed was the king with speechless fear, 
Yet stammered out, who have we here ? 
1 flung my bonnet from my brow, 
Knowest thou (quoth I) Fitz-guarine now ? 
I took a sword and o'er him slung it. 
Then at his feet contemptuous flung it. 
" I'll grant " (cried John) " a pardon free, 
Fitz-Guarine, unto thine and thee. 
And I'll restore to thee anon 
The franchise fair of Whittington." 

John, however, disregarded his promise ; for, as soon as 
he got home, he sent fifteen knights after Fulk, either to 
capture or kill him. Fulk acted his part with such valour, 
that the knights were entirely discomfitted, and their leader 
taken prisoner. Soon after this, John sent Randolph, Earl 
of Chester, with a numerous retinue, to take Fulk ; but the 
latter fled to sea, on board a ship belonging to Madowo of 
the Mount, a true friend of Fitz-Guarine. While lying in 
channel, he observed a knight in disguise coming to kill 
him ; but the courage of our hero did not forsake him on 
this occasion, for in the laudable act of self-defence he slew 
the concealed assassin, and sailed to Orkney. Here he 
released a damsel from captivity, and by some noble exploits 
won his celebrated halbard of hard steel, which, with the 
ancient pieces of armour belonging to the family, hung in 
the church of Whittington till Cromwell's time. 

When at Orkney, Fitz-Guarine foimed a resolution of 
visiting Carthage, the city that produced such invincible 
heroes, whose coui*age defended their small republic for a 
considerable time against the powerful arms of the Roman 
empire ; but when he saw this once opulent and populous 
city crumbled nearly to dust, he felt sti'ong emotions of pity 
mixed with veneration. Here ! he exclaimed, "^^aVswc^"**^ 
educated Hannibal, the greateftX s«\yewX'\si ^\\ssvseQ&.>»^^'s^-» 
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who made the Bomans tremble in their own capital ! In 
these streets what patriotism prevailed among all classes of 
people. Here commerce flourished, and arms were victo- 
rious! Wrapt in enthusiasm, Fitz-Guarine set sail for 
England, full of hearty desire that his own country might 
one day thrive by trade in as conspicuous a manner as Car- 
thage had done. Upon his arrival, he had the good fortune 
to obtain a pardon for himself and his followers, together 
with the restoration of Whittington castle and its appen- 
dages, where he afterwards lived in great splendour, which 
is strikingly described by Mr. Dovaston in his poem already 
quoted. 

other guests than yon lone bird, 
And other music here was heard. 

In times of better days ; 
Festive revelry went around. 
The board with blushing goblets crown'd, 
And costly carpets clad the ground 

Where now yon cattle graze. 

Days were those of splendour high, 
Days of hospitality, 

When to this rich domain. 
Welcomed many a crested knight, 
Welcom'd many a lady bright, 

Fitz-Guarine of Loraine. 

When the rebellion of the barons took place in 1215, 
against king John, Fitz-Guarine took an active part in that 
memorable transaction. The king having rendered himself 
odious by his vices, contemptible by his follies, and impotent 
by his losses, his subjects were constrained and encouraged 
to demand, with the assistance of his barons, that great 
palladium of English liberty, magna charta. Fulk was one 
of those who extorted from the king this privilege, for 
which we find his name among the number excommunicated 
by the Pope. 

During the border wars in the reign of Henry the Third, 
considerable damage was done to this as well as other cas- 
tles on the marshes. That monarch gave certain grants to 
repair and fortify them. Whittington castle was so com- 
pletely fortified by Fitz-Guarine, tihat we never after hear 
of its being taken from the possessors. Out of the refuse 
materials, Fitz-Guarine built a chapel that soon became 
tAe parish church, which we shall notice hereafter. In a 
■ower over the gateway was, until very \ateVy, «l ^^\3CKe, 
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representing Fitz-Guarine on horseback, under which were 
some lines alluding to the fortifying of this castle. He was 
buried in the poroh of Whitting^n church. His remains 
were found in 1796, in an oaJL coffin, three inches thick. 

Fulk the Second married Clarica of Abbourville. He left 
behind him a son, called by way of distinction Fulk the 
Second. He followed king Henry the Third through all that 
prince's adverse fortune, and fell fighting in his behalf at the 
battle of Lewes. Immediately after the battle, the events 
of which must be known to every reader of English history, 
the potent Earl of Leicester created Peter de Montford, one 
of his chief accomplices, governor of Whittington castle. 
Leicester also obliged the captive king to deliver "WTiitting- 
ton and several other castles into the hands of Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd, the prince of Wales, by a writ from Hereford, 
dated June 22, 1266. By the same authority, Llywelyn 
got the entire sovereignty of Wales, and the homage of all 
the barons under him. 

When Fidk the Fourth arrived at years of maturity, he 
made it known to Edward the Fii-st, who invested him with 
all his patrimonial estates except Whittington, which he after- 
wards obtained in 1281, on his accompanying the English 
monarch in his expedition against the Welsh. Fitz-Guarine 
died in the reign of Edwai'd the Second, leaving a son at 
that time engaged in the wars prosecuted by that king 
against France. He performed very considerable services 
in sundry campaigns, particularly in Flanders and Scotland, 
where, by his gallant conduct, he made himself as much 
renowned as any of his predecessors. 

Fitz-Guarine the Fifth died in 1350, the 23d year of the 
reign of Edward the Third, and was succeeded by his son, 
Fulk the Sixth, who had the honour of signalizing himself 
at the memomble battle of Cressey, the first great action 
that convinced the French of the undaunted courage which 
existed and still exists amongst the inhabitants of the globe. 
Thus Fitz-Guarine aftei-wards accompanied the Black Prince 
into Gascoigne, when the young prince carried his success- 
ful arms into that quai'ter of France ; and in 1356, he 
accompanied his master and took his part at the illustrious 
battle of Poictiers, where the English army gained such 
universal praise. This Fitz-Guarine, for the important ser- 
vices he rendered to his country, was, upon his return home 
in 1374, created baron marsher of W«l<ft»» Tk» Sa. *^'^>si5^ 
grounded account (says Mx. I>«v\ee.^ \\«X^^Vw«.^'t^sssB.^ 
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except the date of his death, which took place in the 47th 
year of Edward the Third. , 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th Fulk died young, and the male line 
of this nohle and distinguished race closes. 

The castle and manor, after various transfers in succeed- 
ing ages, devolved to William Albany, Esq., citizen of Lon- 
don, whose daughter and sole heiress married Thos. lioyd, 
Esq. of Aston, and in this I'espectable family it still remains. 

This castle, in feudal times, was a place of great strength 
and consequence, but alternately the scene of alarm and 
festivity, and is thus described by John Doyaston, Esq. in 
his Legendary Ballads : — 

In ancient days of high renown. 
Not always did yon (^stle frown 

With ivy-crested brow ; 
Nor were its walls with moss embrown'd, 
Nor hung the lanky weeds around, 

That fringe its ruins now. 
Other hangings decked the wall, 
Where now the nodding fox-gloves tall 

Their spotty hoods unfold : 
HarebeUs there with bugloss vie, 
And gillyflowers of yellow dye. 
Seem now, to musing Fancy's eye. 
To mock the mimic tapestry 

That flaunted there of old. 

About a mile from Whittington is 

Halston, 

The ancient house of the Myttons. At this place was born 
the famous general, Thomas Mytton, a most able, active, 
and success^ commander on the part of the parliament 
during the civil wars. The scene of his actions was chiefly 
in North Wales. By his military prowess, most of the 
castles in North Wales were subdued, and he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in several battles ; but finding that 
Cromwell and his party had further designs than the mere 
defence of liberty (the cause in which he was engaged), he 
(like his neighbour, general Sir Thomas Myddelton), re- 
signed his command, and retired. He was bom in 1608, 
married in 1629 a daughter of Sir — Napier, of Hutton, 
Bart. ; died in 1656, and was interred in the church of St. 
Chad, in Shrewsbury. 
At the end of two miles from WTiittington station, and 
about a mile distance from the rails to the right, is situated 
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Aston Park, 

of the late W. Uoyd, Esq. The grounds are 
with natural beauties, assisted by art. The mansion 
ilrailt in 1795, of free stone, after a design by Wyatt, 
!■ an object of general admiration and delight. Here 
, "very good collection of old paintings. This family is 
•Bboient, having settled at Fox Hall, near Denbigh, in 
Of this branch was the celebrated Humphi*ey IJwyd, 
of our earliest historians. He was an eloquent and 
rhetorician, a sound philosopher, and a well-bred 
He represented the Denbigh borough in par- 
it in the time of Henry the Eighth. 
Immediately after passing the 28th milestone on the left, 
a mile from the rails, surrounded with a picturesque 
well-wooded park, may be seen 

WOODHOUSE, 

elegant mansion of William Mostyu Owen, Esq., a 

ymiileman of ancient family, being of the same descent as 

[gtha Hostyns of Mostyn, and Owens of Condover Pai'k. 

fiither was a person of considerable talent, and for some 

. represented the county of Montgomery in parliament, 

rhere he occasionally displayed great strength of mind and 

of elocution. He was an active promoter of the 

improvement of the county, and may be considered 

^taong the earliest projectoi's of the Ellesmere canal, which 

railway crosses at a place called Heath House. — ^The 

plaoe we arrive at is 

REDNALL STATION. ' 

This 18 situated in the extensive parish of West Felton, 

' milea from Chester and about 12 from Shrewsbury. — A 

and a half to the right is the ancient and hvely village of 

West Felton. 

parish church, an ancient structure, is dedicated in 
of St. Michael the archangel. The village feast is 
observed at Michaelmas as in the olden time. The 
plan of the church comprises chancel, nave, north 
^ and western tower. Of these the nave is of the great- 
antiquity, being of early Norman date ; it has on each 
» finir plain round arches of two ordet^, x^^i«ss% >a:<^'c^ 
jaire cii'cular columns, tYioae ou >i>ci'ft Tj^otSJix ^^'^ ^saKvssst, 
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square capitals, those on the south octagonal. These arches 
communicated Tfith the ancient aisles, which were probably 
of Norman date, and were pulled down by order of vestry 
in the year 1799, the arches being* walled up, and nonde- 
script windows inserted between the pillars. This " incon- 
siderate and parsimonious alteration" has been in some 
measure counteracted by the erection, within the last few 
years, of a new aisle on &e north side, in the early English 
style, the arches communicating with which have been 
cleared and restored ; and by the removal of the plaster 
ceiling, a fine heavy outer roof of decorated date, opened 
in the nave. The new aisle has at the east end an elegant 
triplet filled with stained glass of early English character, 
among the interlacing pattern of which are included ten 
scriptural subjects in medallions. Another small window 
over the north doorway contains figures of Moses & Aaron. 
The chancel has lately unde^one considerable improve- 
ment, the eastern gable having been rebuilt from a design 
by Mr. G. O. Scott, and a fine three-light window, with 
fiowing decorated tracery inserted, the over-lapping coping 
and a fioriated cross, combined with the increased pitch of 
the gable, being great additions to the external effect. 

Curious Fragments op Earthenware. 
Near Haughton, in the parish of West Felton, is a morass 
named in the Welsh language Tal-llwyn-groes (Below the 
Cross-gi'ove), from which rises in a gentle slope westward 
a field called the Abbot's Moor, from having formerly been 
part of the endowment of Haughmond abbey. Whenever this 
field is ploughed, there are constantly and copiously turned 
up, over many acres, quantities of earthenware fragments, 
very highly and permanently glazed. They are of various 
thickness, from one to three inches and even more, of dif- 
ferent curvatures ; from which, judging " ex pede Hercu- 
lem,'* by the gentle arc of the segments, some of the vessels, 
of which they are shards^ must have been of very consider- 
able dimensions, and some of them are plane, having pro- 
bably formed the bottoms. Their substance is simply of a 
pale ashy clay, and not very intensely burnt, as they do not 
very shrilly ring when struck with a hammer. The vibra- 
tion being perhaps the likeliest test of the degree of ap- 
proacli towards vitrification. Their colours vary very much 
jn deeper or Blighter tints of blue, red, gi*een, but mostly 
>f pale yellow. The yellow of the sviV^Yvwc ciwiM«, and 
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some are white. But their most remarkable and invariable 
feature is that their glazed surface is beautifully tesselated 
very thickly all over with a reticulation of apparent cracks 
(though exquisitely smooth to the touch, absolutely "factus 
ad unguem,") with what working potters call ^*craze,** as may 
be seen in old tea-cups that have been long and repeatedly 
subjected to very hot water which expands and disturbs the 
glazing) occasioned by the biscuit not being well baked. 
But in these specimens the glassy web equals in beauty 
that of the expensive porcelain called cracklin, so highly 
prized by collectors. The interstices are of many shapes, 
triangles, trapezia, polygons, but mostly squares, the ave- 
rage of whose side may be about one-eighth of an inch ; 
and the intersecting lines considerably of deeper tint of each 
respective colour, tibe shade diluting on each side of the line. 
It would be presumptuous in the feeble and limited know- 
ledge of the writer of this hasty description to hazard a 
conjecture as to their origin or purpose, but surely they 
must excite diligent enquiry to the penetration of the anti- 
quary, awaken lively interest in the heart of contemplation, 
and remind the moralist, when gazing on the glittering toys 
of this world, to what favour ^ey must come at last, and 
to what base uses return. 

In Twyford township, in this parish, is 

The Nursery, 

Tlie neat residence of J. F. M. Dovaston, Esq. M.A. author 
oia beautiful poem called Fitz-Guarine. He is considered 
a good botanist, naturahst, [and musician. — In Tedsmere 
township is a mansion belonging to Buckley Owen, Esq. 
It is situated on very high groimd, and has from it a most 
extensive prospect of Welsh scenery in distant view. The 
soil in West Felton parish is inclined chiefly to sand, as 
does all the country the railroad passes through, between 
West Felton parish and Shrewsbury. — Opposite the 30th 
milestone on tibe right, about a mile and a quarter from the 
railway, is 

Pradoe, 

The seat of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, third son of the late 
illustrious Lord Kenyon, chief justice of England firom 1788 
to 1802. Mr. Kenyon is well known as * a first-rate whip,' 
four-in-hand. His carriage is made edxsvilax \]Ck -^ <«S(36^^ 
coach, to accommodate pede&tn»xk& 'v\iaTBL \» ^sSsi^Qi» \a^ 
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picking up on the road, and giving them a lift as ffur as he 
goes in their way. He is the respected and efficient chair- 
man of the quarter sessions, which situation he has held 
for a number of years with considerable ability. — ^About 
three miles from Pradoe, looking towards the Llan-y-myn- 
ech hills, is the 

Ancient Village op Knockin, 

Which is a place of some celebrity. It was 'built by the 
family of L^Estrange in 1216. They had on its site a cas- 
tellated mansion as early as the reign of fienry the Third. 
The last of the family was Joan, who married George Stan- 
ley, the eldest son of the first Earl of Derby. 

Wonderful Occurrence. 

The following circumstance is said to have taken place 
in the neighbourhood "along time ago."* A man of the 
name of Elkes was left guardian to his brother's son. This 
boy was very young, and the only obstacle to Elke's becom- 
ing possessed of a large property. He had long revolved in 
his mind the manner in which he could rid him of this 
incumbrance, and at length hit on the following inhuman 
expedient. A poor child of the village was hired to take 
the boy to a distant corn-field, to play and gather flowers. 
Elkes met them near the spot, and directed the other child 
to return home immediately. He then took his ward up in 
his arms, walked with him to the end of the field, where 
he knew there was a tub ready full of water ; and forcing 
his head into it, held it in that position till the child was 
suftbcated ! The neighbours soon discovered that the child 
was missing ; the poor boy who had accompanied him to 
the field told his simple stoiy, .and a party of them, on 
searching the place, discovered the body. Information soon 
reached that Elkes had fled towards London. Two horse- 
men were therefore immediately dispatched in pursuit of 
him. These men were riding along the road near South 
Mims, in Herefordshire, when they were surprised by the 
singular actions of two ravens that were perched upon a 
cock of hay in an adjoining field. The birds made an un- 
usual noise, and furiously pulled out the hay with their 
beaks. Curiosity alone, the men said, induced them to 

* The truth of this circumstance, extraordinapy as it is, has never 
'/I questioned. 
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alight, and see what could be the cause of such singular 
actions. They threw down the heap of hay, and were 
astonished to discover beneath it the man whom they were 
in search of. He asserted that these two birds had followed 
him incessantly, from the time the murder had been com- 
mitted. This unhappy victim of avai-ice was conveyed to 
Shrewsbury, tided, condemned, and afterwards hung in 
chains on Enockin heath.* 

During the plague at Oswestry, the flannel market was 
moved to Knockin. 

Opposite the 34th milestone, about half a mile to the 
right, is Tedsmere Hall. Ilie railway now traverses 
through a very swampy, flat, \minteresting part of the 
country, viz. Bagley Moors and Whyke Moss. Immediately 
after passing the 32d milestone, tiie railway crosses the 
river Perry. About a mile to the right is Boreaton Park, 
and about half a mile further in the same direction, is the 
pretty httle village of 

RUYTON. 

This is called one of " The Eleven Towns ;" though now 
only a village, it is nevertheless a borough of ancient and 
honourable account. Dugdale says, *' Edward, Earl of 
Arundel, the original granter of a charter to Ruyton, in the 
5th of Edward the Second obtained the king's charter for 
markets and fairs to be held here. The charter was con- 
firmed by Ilichai*d the Second and Henry the Sixth, and 
grants that the burgesses may have certain customs and 
laws as freely as the burgesses of Shrewsbury." Pennant 
says that this place belonged to the Lord Strange of Knoc- 
kin, who had here a castie which was demolished in 1266 
by prince Llywelyn ap Grufiydd, but was rebuilt very soon 
after by John Lord Strange. Near this spot is supposed to 
have stood the Roman Rutimium. The modem name pre- 
serves part of the ancient. 

On entering the village from the direction of Oswestry, 
the stranger can hardly fail to be struck with the com- 
manding appearance of the church, which occupies the 
most prominent position in the place. It is dedicated in 
honour of St. John Baptist, but the time of the village 
wake was not changed at the time of the alteration in our 
calendar, and is stiU held on the 6th of July, old Midsum- 
mer-day. The banks between the churchyard and the i:Q!«4h 

• Ctough's ManuacT\^t XccowoX <a»t "^\^^'s^x 
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are sloped, and adorned with ever^eens and flowerings 
8hrub8---a token of I'espect to the memory of a lady much 
beloved in the village for her deeds of charity. The bold 
outline of the Breiddin hills, the more humble wood-clothed 
Ness Cliff, and the windings of the river Perry, present a 
beautiful view from the churchyard. 

The only remains of the old castle are massive fragments 
of rough ashlar work close to the western part of the church, 
without any architectural feature but a single oblique loop- 
hole : they now form part of the walls of a cottage. 

The original structure of the church was early Norman, 
and a very curious and interesting chancel remains of that 
date : it once had three small Norman windows widely 
splayed on each side ; one on the north has been blocked 
up, alas ! to give place to a mural monument ; and two on 
the south side taken away and replaced by a decorated 
window of two lights and a poor modem window. The 
original priest's door remains on this side, and much of the 
Norman string course which was carried round the windows 
is still to be seen. The tower is of decorated character, 
and has four belfry windows of two Hghts. It is embattled, 
heavily buttressed, and has had pinnacles. 

Looking towards the Welsh hills, about five miles' dis- 
tance from Ruyton, is 

Melverley. 

This place is remarkable for its low situation, and being 
frequently inundated by the overflowing of the river Severn, 
but which at the same time enriches the meadows on its 
banks and produces the greatest abundance of good hay. 

Marvellous Escape. 

On the day the erection of the pillar on the Breiddin 
hill, in honour of the gallant Rodney, was publicly an- 
nounced as completed, t^ere happened a sudden and most 
tremendous shower of rain, which almost instantaneously 
swelled the current of the Severn. At that time a man 
sleeping on a cock of hay, was carried down the stream, 
and never awoke imtil under Montford Bridge, a distance 
of six miles from Melverley. — Hulberfs Salop. 

On the right are seen a long range of high and extensive 
mountains, called the 

Breiddin Hills. 

Within sight of these mountains, Gi'walcibinai, the son of 
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Meilir, composed a most beautiful poem. His genius was 
equally formed for poetry and war. After being under 
arms the whole night, charmed with the approach of day, 
the beauty of the surrounding prospect, the melody of the 
birds, and the murmurs of the waters, he forgets all cai'e, 
and despising the imminent danger of the foe, thus bursts 
out into the ode called Gorhoffedd Gwalchmai, beginning — 

" Mochddwyreawg huan dyffestist maws," Sec,* 

Rise, orb of day ! the eastern gates unfold. 
And shew thy crimson mantle fring'd with gold. 
Ck>ntending birds sing sweet on every spray ; 
The skies are bright ; arise, thou orb of day ! 
I, Gwalchmai, cfdl ; in song, in war renowned, 
Who, lion like, confusion spread around. 
The live-long night, the hero and the bard 
Near Freiddjm rocks have kept a constant guard ; 
Where cool transparent streams, in murmurs glide, 
And springing grass adorns the mountain's side ; 
Where snow-white sea-mews in the current play, 
Spread their gay plumes, and frolic through the day. 

Mynydd Digoll Battle. 

On this mountain may be said to have expired the liber- 
ties of Wales, for here was the last contest against the 
power of Edward the First. After the death of Llywelyn, 
the northern Welshmen set up Madoc, cousin to our slain 
pidnce, who assembled a great army, and after several emi- 
nent victories at Caernarvon, Denbigh, Enockin, and again 
on the Marches, was here overthrown, after a long-fought 
and well-contested engagement. 

We must not omit stating that on this mountain Henry 
the Seventh, prior to the battle of Bosworth, mustered the 
friends who promised to join him from North Wales and 
Shropshire, and did not find one who had failed of his 
appointment ; on which account the Welsh call it Digoll, or 
without loss ; the English call it the Long Mountain. 

The highest portion of the Breiddin hills is 999 feet 
above the level of the Severn ; the general character of the 
component parts of which induces the supposition that they 
contain certain metallic ores. Some ore of cobalt has been 
found here. Lead ore has also been raised near Llanidloes, 
though not to any extent ; but its soil has been found more 
permanently useful and more valuable than mineral tracts, 

• A fragment preserved in the Eev. E. Bvama* I^Saa>!sc\a&^ «i.^ 
Bardis, p. 83. 
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which for a season enrich only a few individuals, and then 
entail be^ary on the rest of the neighbourhood. The soil 
is chiefly composed of brittle shale, and affords a continual 
addition to the staple of fertile soils. Its surface is gene- 
rally covered with herbage, and supports numerous flocks 
of fine-wooled sheep. Tlie highest elevation is called Moel 
y Golfa, on the summit of which was formerly an old Bri- 
tish post. A modem erection has since been placed there, 
called 

Rodney's Pillar, 

Haised to commemorate the splendid victory obtained by 
Admiral Rodney over the French fleet on the 12 th October, 
1781, which was the beginning of a series of unparalleled 
naval triumphs with which it pleased the Almighty to bless 
our country. It was erected at the expense of the inhabi- 
tants of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, xinder lively 
feelings of admiration of Admu*al Ilodney and his brave 
followers, soon after the news arrived in England. It is 
situated on the most conspicuous part of the Breiddin hills, 
and on a clear day forms a fine object from the line of rail- 
way, being 1199 feet above the level of the sea. Shortly 
after its erection the pillar was much damaged by lightning, 
and remained in its dilapidated state until the year 1843, 
when, by the indefatigable exertions of the Rev. J. Russell, 
assisted by the gratuitous superintendence of the talented and 
experienced architect, Thomas Penson, Esq. sen., Oswestry, 
the pillar has undergone complete repair, and is now a firm 
and substantial building, far superior to what it was in its 
original state. It is now defended from lightning by an 
iron rod, cased with sheet copper, and terminating upwards 
in a copper point covered with gold by a voltaic process. 
The lower pai*t is carried below the surface of the soil, so 
as to terminate in moist earth. All buildings and ships 
ought to be protected in the same way by electric rods. 

Immediately after passing the 34th nulestone, the train 
reaches 

BASCHURCH STATION. 

This place is eight miles from Shrewsbury. The village 
is of great antiquity. Cynddylan, the British prince, slain 
at Whittington by the Saxons, was buried here. The parish 
church is one of the eighteen churches found in the coimty 
after the conquest by William the Norman, at which time this 
pJaoe was the bead of a hundi'ed, BaschurcTti «Q.d \ta vicinity 
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were probably the retreat of Cynddylan after being driven 
by the Saxons from Pengwem (Shrewsbury.) In comme- 
moration of this distinguished prince, we ofter as a speci- 
men of the productions of the Welsh bards, the following 
translation (by the late Rev. Mr. Walters) of an elegy writ- 
ten by Llywarch Hen, a British bard of the sixth century, 
on the death of Cynddylan, prince of Powys : — 

Gome forth, and see, ye Cambrian dames. 
Fair Pengwem's* royal roofb in flames ! 
The foe the fatal dart hath flung 
(The foe that speaks a barbarous tongue) 
And pierced Cynddylan's princely head, 
And stretched your champion with the dead ; 
His heart, which late, with martial Are, 
Bade his loved country's foes expire, 
(Such Are as wastes the forest hUl) 
Now like the winter's ice is chill. 

O'er the pale corpse with boding cries 
Sad Argoed'sf cruel eagle flies ; 
He flies exulting o'er the plain, 
And scents the blood of heroes slain. 
Dire bird I this night my frighted ear 
Thy loud, ill-omen'd voice shall hear : 
I know thy cry, that screams for food, 
And thirsts to drink Cynddylan's blood. 

No more the mansion of delight, 
Cynddylan's hall is dark to-night ; 
Nor more the midnight hour prolongs 
With fires, and lamps, and festive son^. 
Its trembling bards afflicted shun 
The hall, bereav'd of Cyndrwyn's son.t 
Its joyous visitants are fled ; 
Its hospitable fires are dead : 
No longer, ranged on either hand 
Its dormitory, couches stand : 
But all above, around, below, 
Dread sights, dire sounds, and shrieks of woe. 

Awhile I'll weep Cynddylan slain, 
And pour the weak, desponding strain : 
Awhile I'll soothe my troubled breast. 
Then, in eternal silence rest. 

About half a mile from the village is a remarkable British 
fortress or hold, the remains of which are very distinct, and 
the object of great attraction to the military antiquary : a 

* Now Shrewsbury, then the chief residence of the princes of 
Powys. 

+ The ancient name of Powys. 

t Cynddjl&n was the son of C^tvAt^'jtv^ 
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natural eminence of nearly fifty feet is surrounded at the 
bottom by a circular vallum ; the deep and beautiful pool 
called Berth defends the works on one side, morass, &c. on 
the other. According* to the episcopal register of the year 
1404, the parish church having been consumed by fire, 
probably by Owen Glyndwr, divine service was performed 
in the manor-house at Walford. The present parish church, 
a plain handsome structure, is dedicated to AU Saints. The 
river Perry divides this parish from Ruyton, and skii-ts 
Boreaton park. The village, in consequence of gratuitous 
education, seems daily improving. The salubrity of the air, 
general cleanliness, &c. render it a desirable place for resid- 
ence, particularly now the railroad passes close to it. There 
is a good inn, the Admiral Duncan, kept by Mrs. Jackson, 
which is celebrated for its bowling-green, and a female 
benefit society, under the patronage of Mrs. Muckleston 
and Mrs. Hunt. 

About three miles on the right of Baschurch station are 
the neat and retired villages of Little Ness and Great Ness, 
consisting chiefly of respectable houses. The church is 
dedicated to St. Andrew, and is in the patronage of the 
crown. The Rev. H. C. Cotton is the present vicar, and 
resides at the vicarage. — In the immediate vicinity is 

Kynaston's Cave. 

It is situated at Ness Cliff, which is 630 feet above the level 
of the sea.* Many wonderful stories have been related of 
Humphrey Kynaston, who, in days of yore, lived in this 
cave, and owing to his dissolute and riotous living was called 
Wild Humphrey. See an accoimt of him in " The Eccen- 
tric j or Memoirs of No Common Characters" Nessclilf Hill 
will amply repay the labour of an ascent, the prospect being 
extensive and delightful. This eminence is composed of 
good red stone, and there are quarries now worked occa- 
sionally. It is said that Shrewsbury castle, the abbey 
church, and town walls, were built of Ness Clifl:* stone. 

* The following heights of places above the sea, either near or in 
sight of the Chester and Shrewsbury railroad, taken by a barometer 
by the Rev. T. E. Evans, of Trinity College, Cambridge, will not be 
uninteresting to our readers : — Hawkstone 834 feet, Orinshill 606, 
Ness Cliff 680, Uan-y-myneeh church 246, Breiddin 1286, Wrekin 
1494, Cym Moelfre 1746, Cader Ferwyn 2826, Cefn-y-Bwch 1206. 
By Mr. Murcheston — Oswestry 460 feet, Plain of Shrewsbury 07. — 
Surface of the Ellesmere canal under Heathhouse bridge, 260 feet. 
The c&nal at Chirk is the height of two locks more than the canal 

near Wbittington, Allowing 24 feet for the Ti&e, it would make the 

surface of the canal at CWrk 384 feet. 
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About a mile and a half after passing Baschurch station is 

Walford. 

This is a genteel rural village. The manor-house, lately 
erected in the Elizabethan style, is the seat of R. A. Slaney, 
Esq. M.P. for Shrewsbuiy. The parliamentary and local 
exertions of this gentleman, in the cause of humanity, will 
not be lost to posterity ; they will be had in grateful re- 
membrance. — Immediately after passing the 38th milestone 
we reach 

LEATON STATION, 

Which is situated about four miles from Shrewsbuiy. It is 
in contemplation to have a branch railway from here to the 
populous town and neighbourhood of 

WEM. 

This is a pleasant market-town, with a handsome church, 
a fine chancel, and a lofty tower. The manor fell to the 
crown on the retainder of Phylip Howard, Earl of Anmdel. 
It was subsequently, to the disgrace of James the Second, 
granted by bdm to the infamous Judge Jefferies, who was 
created Baron Wem, and possessed the castle. The excel- 
lent free school here was founded and endowed by the good 
and patriotic Sir Thomas Adams, who was born here in 
1586, 

The Battle of Wem. 

In the civil war Wem was the first town in Shropshire 
which declared for the parliament. In 1G45, a garrison was 
settled here by the famous Richard Baxter. As soon as the 
king knew of the circumstance, he sent Lord Capel to 
Shrewsbury as lieutenant-general of Shropshire. The par- 
liament, sent Sir William Brereton, a Cheshire gentleman, 
to oppose him. Lord Capel, with 5000 men, was resolved 
to attack Wem before its works were finished ; at the same 
time Brereton drew near with his forces to support it; a battle 
ensued, in which a number of women, it is said, greatly 
distinguished themselves, which gave rise to the following 
distich : — 

The women of Wem and a few musketeers 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers. 

Prince Rupert afterwards seemed determiikftd ta -^AXasJe. 
Wem on hia way to ChesbiTe •, \ie ^oV «. t«i^^T«j^ ^"^^ '^iaa 
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place from the French Farm, but then slighted it, saying, 
** It was a crow*s nest, and would not afford each of Us 
men a piece of bread." 

Wem has given birth to several eminent men. Sir Thos. 
Adams, already mentioned. William Wycherley, the great 
wit and one of the fiinst comic writers of his day. His per- 
son was handsome and his manners fascinating ; hence he 
was ever a favourite with the ladies. He married the 
Coimtess of Brogheda, a young rich widow, who fell in 
love with him m a singular manner. See Calvert's Shrop- 
shire, p. 116. 

The infamous Banister was lord of the manor of Lacon, 
in this parish, who for filthy lucre betrayed his master, the 
Duke of Buckingham. Tradition says that the duke falling 
on his knees, in the grove at Lacon hall, where he was 
captured by John Mytton, sheriff of the county, cursed 
Banister and his posterity to the tenth generation. — See 
PhiUips' History, p. 27. 

Conunencing again at Leaton station, and about half a 
mile on the left is Preston Gobald's ; and about three miles 
further in the same direction is situated 

Hardwick Grange, 

The seat of the late disting^hed Greneral Lord Yiscoxmt 
Hill, one of the intrepid leaders of the British army through 
the whole of the Peninsular wars, and the commander of 
the left wing under the brave Welling^n at the glorious 
and decisive battle of Waterloo. — In ti^e immediate neigh- 
bourhood is the beautiful village of 

Hardwick. 

This village is probably of more note than history has 
hitherto assigned to it. The author of the Sheriffs of 
Shropshire informs us that the Banisters of Hodnet existed 
as a family in Hodnet as early as William the Conqueror. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Hulbert, the author of the History 
of the County of Salop, that it was the scene of the arrest 
or apprehension of the Duke of Buckingham, by Thomas 
Mytton, sheriff of the coimty, by whom he was carried to 
Shrewsbury, and without tnal beheaded by the command 
of Richard the Third, in the year 1483. 
About a mile and a half from Leaton at&tioii on. the left is 
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FiTTES OR FiTZ. 

This place is charmingly situated on a gentle but com' 
manding eminence, with exploratory mount, not remote 
from it, and surrounded by a fine fertUe coimtry, embracing 
a diversity of scenery, including the lively and picturesque 
windings of the river Severn, distant hills, mountains, &c. 
From a field not far from the churchyard is a most beauti- 
ful view. The river is seen winding round the Isle, and the 
Isle itself, a tract of rich land mixed with trees, slopes 
gracefully to the edge of the water. Above the foreground 
of this rich prospect are numberless mountains, of different 
forms, altogether making the finest view this county can 
boast of. — About three miles to the right, in the same direc- 
tion, is 

Shrawardine. 

This rural and retu*ed village is situated on the banks of 
the Severn, commanding most delightful views of the 
Breiddin hills. The ruins of the ancient castle are only a 
short distance from the church. It is said that the best 
part of the building was taken down and carried to Shrews- 
buiy to repair the walls. The castle was anciently the seat 
of the Fitz- Alans, and also a stronghold, the scene of many 
fearful events. In 1645 it was taken by the parliamentary 
forces under General Mytton, which was considered by his 
employer " a brave service." It had been nobly defended 
by Sir William Yaughan, who, for the spirited and success- 
ful sallies he made out of the castle, as well as his perform- 
ances at Chirk castle, was called *' the Devil of Shrawar- 
dine." Oliver Cromwell ordered its destruction at the period 
he dismantled and destroyed so many of the ancient baro- 
nial fortresses. It is now the property of the Earl of Powys, 
who is also the patron of the living of this very interesting 
parish. — Immediately after passing Leaton station, about 
half a mile to the right, is situated 

The Isle. 

The Severn here makes a bend in the shape of a horse 
shoe, and forms, on the opposite side, a peninsula, with so 
very naiTow an isthmus as to be called the Isle, being en- 
compassed by the river for the space of five miles, except 
at the entrance, which forms a neck of only 380 yards in 
breadth. The Isle is a most compact estate, and lies* \ss.^!BRk 
parish of St. Chad. Tbis ipVace ioTm«\^ \j^w\%^^ n» ^^ 
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Francis Englefield, knt., a gentleman zealous for the old 
religion at the time of the reformation, and a principal 
officer about the person of the princess Mary, afterwards 
queen. At the accession of Edward the Sixth, he was sent 
for (with others of her household) by the protecfbr and 
council, to forbid them attending mass in the princess's 
house. They refused obedience, and in consequence were 
imprisoned for several months; but on the accession of 
Mary, he received the strongest proofs of her gratitude for 
his fidelity. 

MONTFORD. 

This place is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Severn, over which a handsome stone bridge is erected. 
Half a mile from the bridge is Montford Hill, the seat of 
Sir F. B. Hill, brother to the late General Lord Hill. From 
this place to Shrewsbury the Severn glides its serpentine 
way through the plains of Shropshire, which are occasion- 
ally overflown by its waters. On the left, about two miles 
from the railway and nearly the same distaiice from Shrews- 
bury, is Battlefield, where the celebrated 

Battle of Shrewsbury 

took place, in which Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, perished, and which, like that of Bosworth, has 
been immortalized by the magic pen of Shakspeare. Hot- 
spur was waiting at Shrewsbury for the assistance of the 
Welsh under the command of Glyndwr, but the rapid ap- 
proach of Henry obliged him to risk a battle without them. 
In this fierce contest Henry exposed himself in the thickest 
of the fight. His gallant son, who was aftei*wards the 
conqueror of Agincourt, here gave bright indications of his 
future character. Even a wound which he received in the 
face with an aiTOW could not make him quit the field. 
Percy supported the fame which he had acquired in many 
a bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and 
now his friend, still appeared his rival amid the horrors of 
the day. He seemed determined that the king of England 
should fall that day by his arm. Side by side he and Hot- 
spur peneti'ated to the spot where the royal standard was 
displayed, but Henry himself they did not encounter ; that 
prince had encountered several captains in the royal garb, 
and by the sword of Douglas it was rendered to many a 
fatal honour. At length tie death, of Hotspur, by an un- 
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known hand, decided the victory, and the royalists pre- 
vailed. Six thousand private soldiers and two thousand 
three hundred gentlemen are said to have fallen in this 
terrible conflict. Douglas was taken prisoner, and treated 
with the courtesy due to his rank and merit ; but the Earl 
of Worcester, Northumberland's brother, was considered as 
a rebel, and beheaded at Shrewsbury ; at the same time, 
the dead body of Hotspur, which had been buried in the 
field, was disinterred, carried to that town,, and subjected 
to a revenge as unmanly as it was impotent. It was placed 
between two mill-stones, and then beheaded and quartered. 
On this fatal spot, in conformity with the superstition of the 
times, Henry, or rather Roger Joe, clerk, foimded a small 
college, for a master and five secular canons, who* were to 
pray for the souls of the deceased. In this way have the 
sons of ambition and blood, when their own savage passions 
have been gi-atified, endeavoured to commute with the 
Almighty for the murder of their fellow-creatures. How 
justly do such characters deserve the epithets given them 
by our immortal bard, Milton — 

Destroyed rightly called and plagues of men. 

From this portion of the line, looking in an oblique 
direction across the Battlefield, on a fine day, the traveller 
may obtain a peep at the remarkable hill of 

« 

The Wrekin. 

The name of this interesting eminence is dear to every 
Shropshire man wherever he may roam. The Wrekin and 
" all friends round the Wrekin," are sentences which vi- 
brate on his ear with never-changing delight, and constitute 
a favourite toast in all convivial meetings. According to a 
recent survey the height of the Wrekin is 1320 feet above 
the level of the sea. It forms a long ellipsis, pointing 
nearly north and soiith, and its figure is considered to bear 
the exact resemblance of a whale asleep on the surface of 
the ocean. To the real lover of a mental feast, the view 
from the summit will afford a most ample and delicious treat, 
and the partaker will descend from the banquet, accompa- 
nied with recollections, inspiring feelings of g^ratitude to 
the Author of his being, which perhaps may not be oblite- 
rated during the period of his life. It is conjectured that 
the circuit of the horizon is from 350 to 400 inil«»»> «es!3awiRs- 
ing a most delightful yiev oi t\ie n^^X. ^«sel ^1 ^^^ss^^ 
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stretched like a carpet below, — the Shropshire hills, the 
Cambrian mountains, many of the highest Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshu'e hills ; the Corlej, 
Meridon, and Edge hills, in Warwickshire ; the Malvern 
hills in Herefordshire ; Clant, Broomsgrove, lick Abberley, 
and Woodbury hills, in Worcestershire ; the Lackington, 
Broadway, and Cleve hills, in Gloucestershire ; and a hiU 
about Banbury in Oxfordshire, at the distance of 60 miles. 
In fact, it forms a beautiful and truly magnificent pano- 
rama, composed of hills, dales, and woods, splendidly inter- 
spersed with highly cultivated grounds, presenting, as it 
has happily been termed, an elegantly executed map embla- 
zoned with all the richness and variety of nature's ever- 
varying and inimitable tints. The summit is occupied by 
one of those specimens of fortification which are to be found 
in Wales, and was probably in olden times one of the 
strongholds of the Ancient Britons. It is composed of two 
ramparts and trenches. The circuit of the outer one is 
about a mile, and it appears calculated to have afforded 
protection to a garrison of twenty thousand men. 

Returning to the railway, if the traveller looks to the 
right from the same position as far as the eye can see, he 
will have a peep at one of the highest hills in Wales — the 

PuMLUMON Range op Mountains. 

Of all the British Alps, none present to the eye of the 
traveller such dreary iminteresting scenery as the " huge 
Pumlumon ;" and few, if any, witti the exception of Eryri 
(Snowdon), carry to the warm-hearted Cambrian so many 
interesting reminiscences of olden time. While travelling 
among these hills, we have often contemplated the forbid- 
ding front of this immense heap, and considered it as the 
old friend of our country on many trying occasions, where 
the great mass of the population of that part of the coun- 
try, with their cattle and dearest movables, were removed 
for shelter within its limits. In the earliest period of our 
Welsh history, this mountain and its expansive imdulating 
turbaries were the scene of many civil contentions ; and 
numerous heaps of cameddau are still to be found 
upon the rugged hill ; in somewhat later times, the mur- 
derous warfare carried on between Owen Cyfeiliog and 
Howel ap Cadwgan is in the recollection of every person 
possessing a moderate knowledge of the history of Wales ; 
and last of all, here it was that tYie Vi.eTQ\tt Gl^udwr, for a 
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considerable time, fixed his camp, when struggling to r^ain 
the lost sovereignty of the land of his ancestors ;* nor could 
a better defensive position be chosen. lU suited as they 
were for such a warfare, many a gallant band of Henry 
the Fourth's heavy armed horse and foot never returned 
from the bottomless bogs of Pumlumon. 

Ages upon ages have rolled on since those times, and the 
Welsh have now more pacific occupations. Enjoying as 
they do the the privileges of the English, it would be a 
matter of no ordinary difficulty to produce a more moral, 
loyal, and happy population in Great Britain, than those 
descendants of &a " good and brave.*' 

Pumlumon is the birth-place of the Severn, anciently 
regarded as the " queen of rivers." It I'anks next to the 
Thames in point of celebrity, for the extent of its course, 
the distance for which it is navigable, and the commerce it 
sustains. 

On the right, nearly opposite the 41st milestone, and only 
about a mile and a half from Shrewsbury, and nearly the 
same distance from the railway, maybe seen Berwick Park, 
the seat of Lord Berwick. The railway now passes through 
the corporation gardens. — ^The last locality we shall point 
out in our trip to the capital of the county of Salop is 

The Shelton Oak. 

It is situated on the right, about a mile and a half from 
the railway. The township of Shelton is eminent as com- 
prising within its jurisdiction the wide-famed patriarchal 
oak, from which it is said (but I cannot find the authority 

* The revolt of Owen Olyndwr was one of the last efforts of the 
Ancient Britons to recover their independence. Henry the Fourth's 
usurpation and Owen Olyndwr's insurrection were both alike inde- 
fensible. The one, through unheard of success, retained his crown ; 
while the other witnessed, through uncommon defection, a second 
subjugation of his country. The former during a short reig^n was 
hailed Henry the Fourth of England, while the latter is branded 
with no milder epithets than a rebels a most prqfligate rebel. Thus, 
one murder makes a felon, a thousand a hero : good fortunes trans- 
form the usurper into a legal sovereign, and one luckless event 
dooms the real hero to disgrace and oblivion, defirauds him of his 
merited fame, and brands him with infamy. Those who regard 
Owen Glyndwr as a traitor, ought to keep in mind that his sword 
was only drawn against a usurper ; and what ever excesses mark his 
military career, may find ample palliation la. tSvft VwVm^c.^ >Coa^. -^vs,- 
voked him. 
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for it) that Owen Glyndwr* beheld the battle of Shrewsbury, 
instead of sustaining' by his arms the cause of his ally, the 
gallant and intrepid Hotspur ; but the fact is, Hotspur was 
waiting at Shrewsbury for the assistance of the Welsh un- 
der the command of Glyndwr, when the rapid approach of 
Henry obliged him to risk a battle without them. 

SHREWSBURY. 

This interesting town is of great antiquity, having been 
built by the Britons, after the destruction of the adjacent 
city of Urioonium ; the Britons called it Pengwem, and the 
Saxons called it Scrobbesbyrig, both signifying nearly the 
same, ** the head of the aldergroves ;" the Welsh also called 
it Ymwythigjt or the delight (probably) of its princes, which 
it bears to this day. In Alfred's time it was numbered 
among the principal cities of his dominions. 

Leland, our early antiquary and poet, in his quaint style 
bestows some lines in latin descriptive of the town, which 
are thus translated by the Rev. Mr. Blakeway : — 

Built on a hill, fair Salop greets the eye; 
While Severn forms a cresent gliding by ; 
Two bridges cross the navigable stream. 
And British alders gave the town a name. 

Being advantageously situated in that part of the division 
of Wales called Powisland, it soon became the capital of 
their princes. The royal palace of Brochwel Yscythrog, 
who lived here in the year 607, occupied the spot of groimd 
subsequentiy the site of the old church of St. Chad. This 
capital remained in the possession of the Britons many 
ages, till at length the destructive spirit, and the avaricious 
restiessness of the Saxons, compelled them to abandon the 
seat of their ancestors, and drove them to seek the preserva- 
tion of their dignity and independence, in the mountainous 
district of Mathrafal, in Montgomeryshire. 

* Pennant says that the high spirit of Percy would not suffer him 
to wait till the arrival of Glyndwr, who was no further off than 
Oswestry ; so that only four thousand of the Welsh were able to join 
the northern forces. 

+ Y mwythis, (is a corruption of ^m tcythig, from am, round or 
circular, and Gwt/th, a channel ; which is very descriptive of Shrews- 
ifury, where the Severn forms a horse shoe. Thus: — amgylch, a 
circle} am-}yn, a circular pool *, cmilicch, a cViwJLas ^Xawov. 
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Perhaps no town in England displays a greater number 
of the ancient vestiges of British and Saxon architecture, 
than Shrewsbury. It is placed in a fine position, and is 
remarkable for the salubrity of its air ; the views are ani- 
mated and cheen^ ; the streets in general wide and clean, 
and not one of them without its interest. Greatly to the 
credit of the inhabitants, the ancient buildings that remain are 
kept in admirable order and repair : here, are many strange 
old timber houses, carved, and striped black and white as at 
Chester ; and though there are no rows, as in that singular 
city, the buildings are equally well worlJiy of attention, and 
the history of the town as exciting and entertaining. It 
would appear that Shrewsbury belonged in an especial 
manner to Shakspeare — Piince Henry, Glyndwr, Hotspur, 
and Falstaff, are continually called to mind in his works ; 
and, though the identical clock, " Shrewsbury clock," by 
which the fat and valiant knight asserted that he fought, 
has now disappeared, there are records of its remains. 

The oak of Owen Glyndwr still flourishes in its decay ; a 
few turrets of the castLe still surmoimt the highest point of 
the town ; the coxmcil house still overlooks the rapid river ; 
and, the school which reared Sir Phillip Sydney, Foulke 
Greville, and a host of other worthies, stands as proudly as 
ever. 

For the convenience of strangers, we will volunteer our 
services, and accompany them through this ancient town ; 
which, for the sake of regularity, we shall divide at right 
angles, and endeavour to describe the various objects of 
curiosity and attraction as we proceed, commencing our 
peregrinations at the beautiful and highly ornamented 

Railway Station. 

This magnificent station is built in the Tudor-Gothic 
style, and has a front of 150 feet in length, in the centre of 
which is a square tower, richly ornamented with carved 
stone work, 70 feet high. On each side of this tower the 
vrings are divided into four equal spaces, by projecting 
turrets in a similar style. The length of tiie platform 
within the station for the departure of trains, is 650 feet ; 
and the one for the arrival trains is 450 feet ; which dis- . 
tance is covered with fine wrought-iron roofing, to support 
the immense glass skylight. In tlie iTorA. ^cst^ioksst^ 'cfv *^toA 
tower, above the four-ceutced «£<i\x dwr^wj > ^^jR^^isias. \» 
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ibiB style, is placed an orial window, projecting from a base 
richly ornamented with carved stone work, llie octagonal 
turrets are richly carved, and carried up at each comer to 
a considerable height above the battlements on the tower. 
The numerous windows in the front and on the side next 
to the railway platforms are divided by stone transoms and 
muUions, and surmounted with a projecting drip-stone, on 
which are carved some very curious heads. The ground 
floor is appropriated for booking offices, ladies' and gentle- 
men's waiting-room, and large refreshmentrrooms for the 
accommodation of travellers. The politeness and civility of 
the officers connected with this station is proverbial : the 
whole is under the superintendence of "Mr, Patchett, assisted 
by Mr. U, Parry, chief clerk. 

Beneath the ground-floor is a large cellar, and kitchen 
fitted up with improved cooking apparatus, &c. The upper 
floor contains a spacious board-room, offices for the various 
clerks and persons connected with the railway. 

Two timber arches, 85 feet clear span each, on the bow 
and string principle, carry the Dana walk over the station 
to the ground in front of the county gaol, and branch lines 
are being made to connect the canal wharfs with the rail- 
way. Every accommodation has been provided for loading 
gentlemen's carriages, horses, and cattie of every descrip- 
tion. Upwards of 50,000 tons of earth have been removed 
to form the site upon which the station has been erected. 
No expense has been spared to make this station as com- 
plete and convenient as possible, and does infinite credit to 
the architectural taste of Mr. T. Penson, jun. Chester. 
The [offices are much admired for their neat simplicity, 
convenience, and comfort. In fact, the whole of the ar- 
rangements are creditable in the highest degree to all con- 
cerned; and we have no hesitation in stating that this 
beautiful piece of architecture cannot but be admired 
by aU. 

The Castle. 

The ruins of this ancient castle, with its dark red towers, 
stand on a fine eminence, and command very extensive 
views of the beautiful plains of Shropshire. The site, with 
the town, was given by William the Conqueror to his friend 
and follower, Roger de Montgomery, who erected the castle 
Jn this most appropriate position ; for it stands at the only 
^int which ia undefended by the livet, 'w\jMi\i otl^ Either 
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sides surrounds the town, and ^ards it effectually with its 
broad and rapid stream. 

There is only one of the interior gateways remaining ; 
and though its portcullis and towers have disappeared, it 
has a grand and imposing effect. It was through this gate- 
way that the last Norman Earl of Shrewsbury issued forth 
to deliver the keys of the castle and offer submission to 
Henry the First. It was of great importance at that period 
when the Ancient Britons were continually making their 
attacks on the border towns, and endeavouring to regain 
their ancient territories. Further on is the County Gaol, 
erected in 1793, after a design by Mr. Haycock, at an ex- 
pense of £30,000. It was built according to the principle 
of the great philanthropist, Howard, whose bust by Bacon 
is placed in a niche over the entrance gateway. — Returning 
again to Castle-street, the first objects that present them- 
selves are the tower and walls of the famous 

Royal Fbee Gbammar School, 

Founded by that youthful lover and encourager of learning, 
Edward the Sixth, in 1561. Its revenues are derived from 
the dissolved colleges of St. Mary and St. Chad. The front 
of the building does not possess much architectural taste, 
but the interior is good, particularly the library, which can 
boast of as a fine a collection of books as any similar insti- 
tution except Eton. Here also are preserved several Ro- 
man antiquities, sepidchral inscribed stones found atWrox- 
eter (the Uriconium of the Romans), and a collection of 
fossils and natural curiosities. 

The annual income of this school, which is derived almost 
entirely from tithes, amounts to about £2760, which is 
appropriated to the payment of the salaries of the masters, 
the stipends of the clergymen of those places from which 
the revenues are derived, and the maintenance of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions in the Universities, which are valu- 
able, and are confined to the sons of burgesses who have 
attended the school. The children may be admitted from 
six to sixteen years of age, on application to Dr. Kennedy, 
the head-master, who, with the most laudable zeal, has, in 
addition to a classical education, introduced the cultivation 
of the French, Italian, and German languages. 

Through the indefatigable exertions and learning of the 
former venerable head-mastex, i>t."^>3JQifist^'S3ai»^'^^sss^ kR, 
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Lichfield, the institution attained to an unriyalled celebrifj 
and repute, and ranks amongst the first public schools in 
the kingdom. And as an earnest of its continued prosper- 
ity, we cannot do better than refer to the words of the 
venerable Bishop, who, on resigning his arduous duties to 
his learned and talented successor, said that " he considered 
Dr. Kennedy as the most brilliant scholar he had ever sent 
forth, as the brightest star in that galaxy of distinguished 
pupils whose names adorn the boards of Shrewsbury school/' 
for a list of which we refer our readers to the Pictorial 
Guide to Shrewsbury, published by Mr. Davies, and which 
we can recommend to strangers wishing to possess a more 
extensive knowledge of the antiquities of Shrewsbury, than 
we with our limited space can possibly give. 

On the left, a few paces higher up tiian the school, is 
the venerable and highly ornamented 

Timber Gateway of the Council-house, 

Which presents an interesting and curious specimen of 
ancient architecture, passing through which we approach 
the Council-house itself, where formerly the courts of the 
Marches of Wales were held. This venerable mansion was 
erected in 1501 ; and in 1642, it afforded an asylum to the 
unhappy Charles the First, at the commencement of his 
troubles. His majesty resided here for six weeks, during 
which time the gentry of Shropshire flocked around him, 
and testified their deep attachment and unshaken loyalty, 
by contributing most liberally in this hour of need to their 
sovereign's exigencies. James the Second, on his visit to 
the town, kept his court here on the 24th August, 1687. 

Proceeding onwards, we pass on the right the Raven 
Commercial Hotel, where the ingenious George Farquhar 
wrote his sprightly but licentious comedy of the " Recruit- 
ing Officer," in 1704, when residing here in that capacity. 
On the left is St. Mary's-street, which leads to 

St. Mary's Church. 

This ancient fabric is considered to be the principal orna- 
ment of antiquity in the town ; it consists of a nave, side 
aisles, transepts, chancel, two chauntry chapels, and a tower 
at the western end with a lofty and elegant spire. The 
architecture consists of three distinct styles, viz. the Anglo- 
Norman of the 12th century, the lancet style of the ISth 
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century, and the more obtuse arch of the 15th century. The 
church, once collegiate, is said to owe its foundation to 
Edgar the Peaceable (960 to 975). There is every proba- 
bility that it had its foundation previous to his reign. This 
important church has much in it that demands a^niration. 
The doorways and windows present some beautiful mould- 
ings and tracery. The carved oak roof and circular 
interior pillars are remarkable ; and there is some of the 
finest ancient painted glass in llie country to be seen here. 
The church stands on Mgh ground, and the beautiful spire, 
which is 300 feet above the level of the river, is seen at a 
considerable distance, and forms one of the grandest objects 
in this ancient town. — In the immediate vicinity is the 

Infirmary. 

This benevolent institution was foimded about a century 
ago, and is most munificently supported by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the inhabitants of the county. According 
to a recent repoi*t, the total number of persons who have 
received the benefit of this useful charity since its com- 
mencement are : — In-patients 53,888, whereof 28,040 have 
.been cured, and 8,307 relieved. — Out patients 98,254, of 
whom 69,237 have been cured, and 16,602 relieved. The 
average yearly number of patients are 1000 in-patients, 
and 2,200 out-patients. 

The Infirmary is constructed of freestone, in the Grecian 
style, and has a handsome portico in the centre, supported 
by Doric pillars. The design is by Mr. Haycock, of this 
town, and does infinite credit to his architectiu*al taste. 
The spacious terrace on the eastern side commands an ex- 
tensive view of unequal ri9hness and beauty. Returning 
again to the place when we digressed, we pass the Butter 
market on the left, and proceed down .Pride hill until we 
reach High street, when the attention of strangers is sure 
to be arrested with several beautifully 

Striped Wood Houses, 

in the most exquisite state of presei*vation, and carefully 
painted from time to time. One called ** Ireland's Mansion" 
is one of the finest specimens that can possibly be seen. It 
is four stories high, has four ranges of bay-windows, and 
is covered with ornaments ; the pointed gables being adorn- 
ed with armorial bearings. NeotV^ oY^osAfc «s^ ^e*s\sNa ^:J^^st 
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finely barred and oroased with timber. The Shrewsbury- 
people seem fond of their antiquities, and deserve great 
credit for preserving those ancient relics of by-gone days. 
We know of no town or city in the kingdom which has 
such an assemblage of them, none certainly in such a state 
of preservation. A little further on will bring us into a 
fine square, which is the centre of the town, and where 
stands a venerable antique building called the 

Old Market Haix. 

This is the most remarkable perhaps in the kingdom, 
though not unlike many still existing in France and Bel- 
gium. It was built in 1695, to replace one of timber of 
great antiquity. There is an open arcade round the building, 
and the arms of England (with the red dragon of Wales 
as one of the supporters in the time of Elizabeth) in high 
relief adorn the principal front. Above the arcades is a 
series of square mullioned windows, surmounted with a rich 
fanciful parapet of carved embrasures, here and there re- 
lieved by flower shaped pinnacles. In a niche is an ancient 
armed statue of Richard Plantagenet, who was duke of 
York in 1451. This figure was removed here from the 
Welsh Bridge, when the antique tower there was destroyed, 
and a modern bridge ei-ected over the river. An excellent 
corn-market is held in the lower part of the building, and 
over it are spacious apartments. — On the east side of the 
square is the 

County Hall. 

This well-constructed and substantial building is well 
adapted for the various business therein transacted. It is 
a noble edifice, designed by Sir Robert Smirke, and com- 
pleted in 1837 by Messrs. Birch & Sons, Shrewsbury : the 
cost was £13,000, which was raised by a county rate. — On 
the south side of Market-square are several 

Public Rooms, 

Viz. the Public Subscription News-rooms, the Music Hall, 
BiUiard-rooms, and the Post Office. These buildings were 
erected in 1840, by Mr. Stout, after a design by Mr. Hay- 
cock. The Post Office is in the front on &.e groud floor ; 
the public News-rooms are immediately above, and are 
supported by annual subscriptions : the walls of this room 
are adorned with several portraits, including Charles the 
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First, Charles the Second, WiUiam the Third, George the 
the First, George the Second, George the Third and his 
queen. Admiral Benhow, Lord Hill, Sir William Beeohey, 
Admiral Owen, Professor Lee, and a foU-leng^ portrait of 
the g^reatest henefactor to the town, the late muoh-esteemed 
Rev. Richard Scott, B.D. 

The Music Hall is at the hack, and is considered one of 
the hest rooms for singing in the kingdom ; it is 90 feet 
long, 42 feet wide, and 38 feet in height. The fine-toned 
and powerful organ is the gift of the Rev. R. Scott, B.D. 

Proceeding onwards through Market-street, Shoplatch, 
up St. John's Hill, at the top of which, turning to the tight, 
we come in sight of the new and elegant church of 

St. Chad's. 

This very handsome structure is situated ahove the centre 
of the much-admired and celebrated walk, the Quarry. It 
was built after a design by Stewart, in the Grecian style of 
architecture, with a square tower, at a cost of £17,752, in 
the year 1792. It is a noble and attractive building, and 
though not built in strict accordance with canonical rule, it 
is gpreatly admired. The tower is ornamental and hand- 
some, and the interior of the church is richly decorated 
with stained glass windows, executed by Mr. Evans, of 
this town, who stands at the head of his profession. The 
'* Descent from the cross," after Rubens, the " Salutation," 
and the ** Presentation in the temple," are beautiful speci- 
mens of the art ; so are the subjects on the windows, viz. 
" The raising of Lazarus," " Christ receiving the children," 
" The tribute-money," and the "Healing of the sick." All 
these were generously presented to the church by the bene- 
volent and princely donor, the Rev. R. Scott, B.D. The 
church is calculated to accommodate 1250 persons, besides 
400 free sittings for the poor. The vestry contains a carved 
figure of St. Chad the bishop, in his episcopal robes, pre- 
served from the old church. The font formerly belonged 
to the parish church of Malpas, and is that in which the 
late Bishop Heber was baptized. The steeple contains 12 
melodious bells, cast by Meares of London. There are 
several monuments, busts, &c. by Chantry and others. To 
all lovers of the fine arts we would strongly recommend a visit 
to St. Chad's church. — ^We shall now proceed dowiL tSas. 
centre avenue to 
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The Quarry. 

Few places in England can boast of a finer public walk than 
that called the Quarry, which extends along the banks of 
the Severn. It is a magnificent arrangement of singularly 
large and luxuriant lime-trees, planted in stately avenues, 
and spreading over a space of twenty-three acres. The 
ground slopes to the river, and the line of the avenues is 
broken here and there by groups of trees of g^racefiil 
growth. In the pasture adjacent, called Stury's Close, 
a mighty muster of determined spirits met and resolved to 
defend their Queen and country, against the insolent 
Spaniards. The Earl of Pembroke, lord president of the 
Marches, collected together at this spot in the year 1588 
all the forces of the country, horse and foot, ready to 
resist the great armada. 

Fine Views. 

To those who are fond of fine views, we would recom- 
mend them to cross the Severn in the ferry-boat at the 
Quarry, and walk up the hill to the healthiest part of the 
town, where a handsome brick building was erected in 
1765, at an expense of £12,000, as a foundling hospital. 
In 1784 it was purchased by the parochial aufiiorities of 
the town, and appropriated as the House of Industry for 
the use of the infirm and helpless poor, who here find a 
shelter from the stormy world, and are supplied with the 
wholesome necessaries of life in their declining years. The 
left wing of this spacious building is occupied as a private 
Limatic Asylum, which is considered a very well conducted 
establishment. 

The views from this place ai'e exceedingly beautiful, and 
are more pleasing and comprehensive than can be obtained 
from any other station in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
The river Severn winding its serpentine course through the 
plains of Salop has a very fine effect, while the Wrekin, 
which gladdens the hearts of " proud Salopia," and " Caer 
Caredoc," which redounds so much to the bravery of the 
Britons, are seen to the best possible advantage. 

On looking at the Welsh hiUs, it powerftdly reminded us 
of a couplet by Pope ;■ — 

The increasing prospect tires our wond'ring eyes ; 
Hills press o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 

Close to the House of Industry is 
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King's Land, 

A large tract of land belonging to the burgesses, on which 
are several enclosures and buildings called ** Hai'bours/* to 
which the respective incorporated trading companies of the 
town annually resort in procession, accompanied by bands 
of music, flags, devices emblematical of their crafts, and 
preceded by ^eir " kings" or " queens" on horseback, gaily 
dressed wi^ " crownlets and gauds of rare device." 

We will now recross the ferry, and proceed along the 
lower walk of the Quarry, which is delightfully shaded, 
and skirts " Sabrina's" beautiful banks for five or six hun- 
dred yards. On the right we pass the Priory, and soon 
reach the 

Welsh Bridge. 

This bridge is described by Leland, who visited Shrewsbmy 
in 1539, in his quaint style, '' as the greatest, fayi'est, and 
highest upon the stream, having six arches of stone." 
" This bridge," he further says, " standeth on the west syde 
of the towne ; and hath at one ende of it, a greate gate to 
enter by into the towne ; and at the other ende towardes 
Wales a mighty strong towre, to prohibit enimies to enter 
on the bridge." Here, in 1485, arrived from Milford Haven 
an army, augmented as its leader pursued his route through 
the Principaity, at the head of which Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond demanded admittance as the rightful king of England. 
The gates were, however, shut against him ; and the answer 
he received fJrom the chief bailiff of the town, T. Mytton, 
was that " he knew no king but Richard, and that no rebel 
should enter that town but over his body," This loyal and 
magnanimous speech had, however, more sound than mean- 
ing ; for it is thought that the ^'stoute wyse gentleman, Mais- 
ter Mytton," was induced " for a consideration," to alter 
his high tone ; but in order not to be worse than his word, 
it was agreed by Henry of Richmond, that as he entered 
the gates, he should step over the prostrate body of the 
dignitary, who laid himseff in the gateway for that pm'pose. 
From his residence in Wyle Cop, Henry sallied forth for 
Bosworth Field, where he defeated and slew the usurper, 
Richard. The present bridge was erected in 1795 at a cost 
of £8000. It is a handsome substantial structure, consist- 
ing of five elegant arches ; the length is 266 feet« — ^<Kt 
crossing the bridge, we enter 
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"An aunciente streete called Frankwell many a day ; 
To Ozwestri the people passe through this. 
And unto Wales it is the reddle way." 

From hence we proceed up one of the principal streets, 
called Mabdol, at the top of which turn to the left, and 
the first turning is High-street, where again the fine old 
timher houses present themselyes. After passing the Mar- 
ket-square and the new County HaU on the right, the stran- 
ger's attention will he struck hy another of those ancient 
timber buildings called the Cross Keys, kept by Mr. 
Taughan, who presented us with a glass of the finest and 
most delicious-flavoured ale we have tasted for some time. 
The worthy landlord takes a pride in keeping up a good 
stock of that wholesome beverage " cwrw da." lliere 
are some very excellent shops in this street, where every 
variety of goods can be obtained of the newest fashion 
and of the best quality. The second turning on the left 
takes us to 

St. Alkmund*s Church. 

This beautiful old church, with its '* heavenward spire," 
was foxmded in the early part of the tenth century, by 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Ihe great Alfred, who endowed it 
with eleven manors. The interior of this handsome struc- 
ture is light and eleg^ant, and contains several marble 
monimients. In the east window, over the altar, is a 
representation of evangelical Faith, painted by Eggington, 
which has a very fine efiBct. The tower, containing eight 
bells, is 70 feet in height, whence a spire of 114 feet rises 
in the finest proportion to an exquisite taper point, crowned 
by an open flower. 

The admirers of ancient timber architecture will be highly 
gratified by the sight of several specimens in this neigh- 
bourhood, partioularly the 

Guild House, 

As it is supposed to be of the fraternity of the Holy Cross, 
anciently attached to -the college of St. Alkmund's. This 
curious tenement, now occupied as several dwellings, forms 
two sides of a square, and with the exception of its 
modernised windows, is entirely of the fifteenth century. 
In the immediate neighbourhood is another house, called 

Jones's Mansion. 

J&w oMitntedrreoAeDoe was built by Thos. Jones, Esq. 
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(uncle of the lord chief justice of the common pleas,) who, 
after serving' the office of hailiff six times, was appointed 
by Charles the First in 1638, the first mayor of Shrews- 
bury. In 1624 he also served the office of sheriff of the 
county ; in the course of that year Charles the First and 
the Duke of York lodged here ; and prince Rupert made 
it his residence after the battle of Worcester. 

Commencing again where we left off in High-street, the 
next turning on the left will bring us to another sacred 
edifice, 

St. Julian's Church. 

This ancient structure was foimded by the Saxons. In 
Domesday Book it is recorded as having ** half a hide of 
land in the city." In 1410 the rectory was granted among 
other things by Henry the Fourth, to augment his new 
foundation of Battiefield college. The only existing portion 
of the old church is the tower at the west end. The present 
building was erected in 1749. The interior is handsomely 
fitted up ; four Doric pillars support the ceiling, which is 
decorated with carved foliated bosses. The Venetian win- 
dow in the chancel is ornamented with a figure of St. James 
in ancient stained glass, brought from Rouen in Normandy: 
the side windows are also ornamented with different arms 
and devices. — Opposite St. Julian's church is MiLk-street, 
which leads to tiie remains of 

Old St. Chad's Church. 

This ancient collegiate edifice was founded soon after 
the subjugation of Peng^em (Salop), in the eighth 
century, by Offa, king of Mercia, who, as tradition says, 
converted the palace of the kings of Powys into his first 
church. The l^tory of this ancient and ruinated building 
would form of itself a most interesting memorial of the 
vicissitudes and imcertainty of human affairs, and proves 
more strongly than all histories that neither 

Stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to strength of time. 

The principal portion of this church fell down July 9th, 
1788, leaving only the Lady Chapel, now occupied as a 
charity school, and as a chapel for reading the oAr^cv:^ ^^ 
on funeral occasions, — ^R«t^inm\!g«jgBMx\G'^iasg£^^^ 
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continue our peregrinations, and immediately reach ai 
street called 

The Wyle Cop, 

Which is believed to be the part first inhabited by th 
tons, and was in the immediate vicinity of the old ] 
of their princes. On the right hand, a few doors fro 
Hotel, is an old timber house, in wliich it is said I 
Earl of Richmond lodged during his short stay immed 
previous to the battle of Bosworth Field. For the 
services which Henry experienced from the bui^esc 
this occasion, he remitted on his accession to the tilroi 
marks annually for fifty years, of the fee-fimn at 
they held their town, and exempted them from all 
and contributions. These favours were kept up by ] 
in after years, for his migesty several times visited the 
with his son, on which occasions they were entertain* 
the bailifis in a most hospitable and royal manner. 

Ancient Abbby. 

The present remains of this celebrated edifice con 
only the western part from the cross aisle to the west i 
The choir, the cloister, and the chapter-house, are ez 
destroyed. It was founded by Roger Montgomery, tt 
Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1083, and dedicated 
Peter and St. Paul, whose friU-length statues may 81 
seen in a niche with pointed canopies, each side of tl 
western window, over which is a statue supposed to b 
of the founder. The window is in the Norman-Gothi< 
of architecture. Its monks were of the Benedictine 
and first brought over from Seez in Normandy. R 
the fourth abbot, procured, through much difficult 
bones of Winifrede from HolyweU, and had them ens! 
here, which for a considerable time was a source of 
wealth to the funds of the abbey, which were valu 
Speed in his time at £500 per annum. We would r 
mend strangers to pay a visit to this ancient place, i 
interior is well wortiiy of attention. There are sever 
cient and modem monuments of note. The fine e 
window, filled with stained glass executed by Betto 
Evans, was the munificent gifr of Thos. Noel Lord Be: 

The Stone Pulpit. 
T^&is most admirable relic of Qothio «xcbitectur< 
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continues to attract the attention and curiosity of strangers. 
It is considered to be the most interesting remains belonging* 
to the abbey, and is said to be a master-piece of ancient 
architecture. The formation of the new road has brought 
it more to general view than heretofore, but we are sorry 
to hear that in the course of the improvements, several 
portions of the venerable Norman walls, arches, windows, 
Sue, were destroyed. 

During the various visits with which the English sove- 
reigns from time to time honoured this town, it is highly 
probable that they took up their residence in the abbey : and 
there can be little doubt that the parliament of Edward the 
First, 1283, at which the mock tidal of David, the patriotic 
prince of Wales, took place, and where he was condemned 
to a ci*uel and ignominious death, which was carried into 
execution, to the eternal disgrace of Edward and his hard- 
hearted followers, took place in this building. 

The suburb of the Abbey Foregate is one of the most 
delightful portions of the town of Shrewsbury, commencing 
at the English bridge, and extending to the column erected 
in honour of Lord Hill, forming a spacious street of three 
quarters of a mile in length. 

A short walk, flanked by modem houses, called White- 
hall Place, conducts us to a venerable Tudor mansion called 
White Hall, having a turret in the centre, erected in 1581. 
At a little distance from hence is the Shrewsbury race 
course. It is said that king Charles mustered his army on 
this groiuid, and met the gentry of the county, to confer 
on the subject of his affairs. Another pleasant walk will 
bring us to 

Lord Hill*s Column. 

This splendid monument to the celebrated *' Shropshire 
hero," was erected by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
grateful inhabitants of the town and county of Salop, to 
commemorate the brilliant victories and martial achieve- 
ments of that distinguished warrior and countryman. This 
magnificent Doric pillar, the highest in the world, 133 feet, 
was completed on Uie 18th of June, 1816, the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, at an expense of £5973. The design 
was by Mr. Haycock, and the masonry by Mr. Straphen, 
both of Shrewsbury. The chastely tUjLtA^i ^^aS^ v>»rrsgS«. 
from a square pedestal, lalae^ on \7«q ^\e^, ^»s^w£S>.^s^ 
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angular piers, bearing lions couchant, and is surmounted b^ 
a cylindrical pedestal, supporting a statue of his lordship. 
On the panels of the pedestal are engraved appropriate ia«. 
scriptions. A beautiful spiral staircase winds round the 
interior of the shaft, and opens on the summit at the base 
of the statue, whence the delighted visitor will enjoy a 
panoramic view over the fertile plain of Salop, the Wrekin, 
the Welsh hills, &c. unrivalled in extent and beauty. We 
cannot but exclaim with Thompson — 

Heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hiUs, and plains, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and sylvan gilded streams, 
Till th' stretching landscape into air decays. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Hotels and Inns. 

The first thing* a stranger enquires for, after his arrival 
in a town, is a hotel or an inn, where he can make himself 
at home and be comfortable. The following is a list of such 
houses at Shrewsbury : — ^The lion Hotel, Raven Hotel, the 
Ravel and Bell, are the best, and afford superior accommo- 
dation; but the Crown, the George, and the Union, are 
excellent inns. There are other smaller houses which afford 
good entertainment. 

Markets and Fairs. 

Shrewsbury has a small market on Wednesday, and a 
most excellent one on Saturday, which is well supplied with 
butcher's meat, poultry, butter, eggs, vegetables, fruit, Sec, 
There are also here twelve fairs in each year. They are 
held on the second Wednesday in every month, and are 
celebrated for cattle, horses, butter, cheese, Sec. The Octo- 
ber and December fairs are the best attended. 

Distances from Shrewsbury. 

London is distant from Shrewsbury 160 miles, Holyhead 
110, Iron Bridge 13, Bridgnorth 21, Ludlow 28, Worcester 
48, Hereford 52, Welshpool 18, Aberystwyth 77, Oswestry 
19, Llangollen 30, Wem 10, Hawkstone 12, Whitchurch 20, 
Ellesmere 16, Wrexham 28, Chester 42, Liverpool 60, 
Wolverhampton 30, Shiffhall 18, Birmingham 45. There 
are railroads to seveitd of the places and coaches to others. 



Shrewsbury has been long celebrated for its delicious 
cakes, its excellent brawn, and particularly its fine-flavored 
ale, which is here brewed to perfection from the well-known 
Shropshire malt. 

Shrewsbury is a corporate town, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, 24 aldermen, 40 councilmen, &;c. It supports 
three respectable banks, and three weekly newspapers, viz. 
Shrewtbury Chroniclef Salopian Journal^ and the Shropshire 
Conservative. The population h«vs xckuci\«kXva^^^vsi&^'^S.Xv>^fc, 
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The inhabitants are denominated '* proud Salopians/' for 
having prefeiTed its being considered the largest walled 
town in England to that of its being the smallest city. The 
burgesses, who are noted for their electioneering tricks, send 
wo representatives to parliament. 

Attractions of the Neighbourhood. 

Shrewsbury is beautifully situated in the centre of a fine 
agricultural district, and is surrounded with a variety of 
places of great historical interest ; such as the Sheltou Oak, 
the Battlefield, the ruins of Haughmond Abbey, the remains 
of the ancient Uronicum of the Romans, and several of die 
finest views imaginable. We would particularly recommend 

An Excursion to Hawkstone, 

The residence of Lord Viscount Hill, where there are a vast 
number of natural and artificial curiosities, well worthy of 
inspection, such as Neptune's Whim, Chinese Temple, the 
Grotto, Scene in Switzerland, the Retreat, the Canopy, the 
Hermit, the Fox's Knob, St. Francis's Cave, and the Ter- 
race. The view from the grand obelisk, which is 105 feet, 
is fine beyond measure ; this prospect is only bounded by 
the hoiizon, or the natural limits of vision, and embraces 
every object calculated to inspire the beholder with reve- 
rential awe. 

" From hence the aerial concave without cloud. 
Translucent, and in purest azure dress'd, 
The boundless scene beneath, hill, dale, and plain. 

Fair Truth and Wisdom love ; the bordering lawn, 
With flocks and herds enriched ; the daisied vale ; 
The river's crystal, and the meadow's green ; 
Grateful diversity ; allure the eye 
Abroad to rove, amid ten thousand charms." 
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OHESTEJt: PRINTED BY P. P. EVANS, ?OBEOATB-ST. 



JAMES JONES, 

MILITARY BOOT MAKER, 

BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER. 



Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Court, Ball, Dress 

Boots and Shoes. 



Anticropilos for riding, & Boot Trees made to order. 

Ladies' Orders executed in thejirst Parisian ^ London styles. 

N. B. Where no measure is taken, by sending a pattern 
Boot or Shoe, a pair can be made to correspond, or with any 
alteration that is required. — Repairs done in a superior manner. 

Hairs Patent Paniscorium for gouty and tender feet. 



ANCHOR HOTEL, SALTNEY 

STATION, 

ONE MILE FBOM CHESTER. 



MESSRS. T. & W. ROWLAND 

Beg to inform their Friends and the Public that they have 
entered upon the above Hotel, where every comfort and conve- 
nience are afforded to their Customers. 



Wines and Spirits of the best quality. 



VERY SUPERIOR WREXHAM ALE. 



Dr. Abemethy used to observe, " that the most wholesome 
beverage that a man could drink was good alb," quaintly 
adding, "but where was it to be found?" We unhesitatingly 
say, HERE I Orders for which ^\\\ \ift ^>3\^ ^XX^iA'a^'Vi, 



BT APPOIHTMEHT TO THE aUBBV. 




RICHARD BOLLAND, 

CONFECTIONER, 

EASTGATE ROW, CHESTER, 
Successor to the late Mrs. THOMAS^ 

(No other person having the purchase and nse of her Beedpto 
for the mannfactoring of Bbide Cakes.) 



WEDBJNG BREAKFASTS 

Furnished in whole or part. 

PICNIC PARTIES SUPPLIED. 

French and Ornamental Conftetionery. 

Parties visiting Chester will find his REFRESH- 
MENT ROOMS replete with 

SOUPS, PIES, JELLIES, ICES, &c. 

PASTRY IN VARIETY. 

EDWARD BODEN, 

DISPENSING CHEMIST, 

EASTGATE ROW, CHESTER. 

Families supplied with Drugs, &c., of the hest description, 
selected from the London Estahlishments, with reasonable 
charge. 

Ji.B. — Prescriptions di^ensed mih gfeat care and neatness^ 



F. P. EVANS, 

Foregate-Streety Chester. 

Books, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Circulars, Cards, Leases, 
Invoices, and every Description of Letter-press Printing, 
executed with Neatness and Accuracy. 

POSTING AKD HAKS-BILLS 

ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 



1 



JOHN THOMPSON, 

ENGRAVER, 

LITHOGRAPHIC & COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
BRIDGE-STREET ROW, CHESTER. 



Portraits and Landscapes Printed from Stone or Copper, 

in a superior style. 

Uthograpliie Stonos Hired ont. 

JOHN LOWE, 

6, Bridge-Street Bow, Chester. 

MOURNING RINGS ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

J. F. WAT HEW, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, & WATCHMAKER, 

69, EASTGATE-STREET ROW, CHESTER. 



SHREWSBDBT GENERAL RAILWAY STATION. 



FIRST AND SECOND CLASS 



JOHN WHITMORE 

Begs respectfully to announoe that these commodious 
Rooms are now opened for the accommodation of the 
Public in general, with Refreshments of all kinds, together 
with Wines and Spirits of the first quality ; these, com- 
bined with every care to the comfort of Visitors, and 
moderate charges, he hopes to merit a share of their 
patronage and support. 

Ordered Dinners^ Steaks, or GhopSy on the shortest notice. — 
Mock-Turtle, Gravy, Ox-taU, <md all kinds of Soups, 

FANCY REPOSITORY, 

41, High-Steeet, Shbewsbuey. 



J. T. NIGHTINGALE, 

PAPIER MACHIE GOODS. 

ARCHERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Cricket Bats, Balls, Stumps, ^ every requisite /or the Game. 

A LARaS ASSORTMENT OF 

Dressing Ca43e8, Writmg Ca43e8, & Work Boxes. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN TOYS. 



Sole Proprietor of the celebrated Roraaiv CT«.am Jw V^^aB-w*. 



CHARLES SAXELBY, 

(late collet) 

TAILOR AND DRAPER, 

CASTLE-STREET, SHREWSBURY. 



AGENT FOR THE REGISTERED PALETOT. 

C. J. ARBLASTER, 

(From Smith, late Lea and Perrins, Cheltenham), 

DISPENSING AND FAMUT CHEMIST, 

CASTLE-STREET, SHREWSBURY. 



Agent for Walsh*s Superior Soda Water and Lemonade — 
Biirges8*s and Lazenb/s PickleSi Fish Sauces, &c. — Highly 
Per&med Brown and White Windsor Soaps, from the first 
London Makers. 

Contiant personal attention given to the Dispensing department. 



R. J. MUCKLESTON, 

BOO? AND SHOE MANUFACTURER, 

PRXDEI KIZ.Z., 

SHEEWSBUEY. 

BOWDLER & BARNETT, 

GOLDSMITHS, JEWELLERS, & CUTLERS, 

Haxket-Street, Shrewsbury. 

An'excellent assortment of Tea and Coffee Services; Cruets, 
Candlesticks, Forks, and Spoons, in the celebrated and much- 
used Electro-Plate, always on hand, at London Prices. 

jV:^ . — Surffical fnstrumenU made 4 repaired on the Premises. 



PUBLIC 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 



Ji Hi LEAKE) 

BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Market Square, Shrewsbury, 

Has always on hand Wbitikg, Drawing, & Music Papers, 

and every Article of 

STATIONER V, 

Of the very best quality. 
LETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, & LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTING 

Of every description, tastefully and expeditiously done. 

Ledgers, JoumaUf Day-Books^ ^., Hided hy Machine to any 
Patternf and Bound wUh Elastic Spring Backs. 

BOOKBINDING 

In every variety, Plain and Elegant. 

Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, and Testaments, of every 
size and style of Bindings. — Periodical and other Publications 
procured at the shortest notice. 

Every Popular Novel is added to the Library on the day of 

publication. 
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TO ANaZ.B&S AND TOURISTS, 



FISHING TACKLE MANUFACTURER, 

0BO7I.ATCB, 0BBBW0BVB7; 

Twenty-five years Curator to the Museum of the Viscoxint 
Hill, at Hawkstone; Manufacturer of the Improved Flexible 
Bait for Trout, Salmon, Perch, and Pike. — Parties can be fur- 
nished with every information respecting the Fishing Stations 
in North and South Wales and the neighbourhood. 

J. A. MEARA, 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL WOOLLEN DRAPER 

LEEDS HOUSE, MARKET SQUARE, 
SHKEWSBUKY. 



An immense Stock of Bboad Cloths, Cassimeres, Doe- 
skins, Buckskins, Tweeds, &c., always on hand; also, a 
large assortment of Waistcoatings, Hats, Cotton Goods, 
and Tailor's Trimmings. 

N.B. — All Goods MarJced in Plain Figures. 



BOV8B, 7BXDB 

SHREWSBURY. 



Every Article connected with Dress will be found at this Estab- 
lishment, on the most moderate charges, including Paletots, 
Fishing, Shooting, and Over Coats, Shirts, &c. &c. 

mt for C. MackintoslCs Waterproof Cloihing. 

FUNERkUa C0MPL1LTE1.X ¥\5B.-SS1SHED. 



" Take a bumper and try.*^ 



\ 



JOHN VAUGH AN, 

High-Street) Shrewsbury. 

Fine Shropshire Ale, Wines and Spirits of first-rate 
quality, Well-aired Beds, and Good Stabling. — Omnibuses 
call and meet every Train to and from the Station. 

Preparing for the Press^ and shortly will he Published f in one 
handsome Volume, quarto size, price to Subscribers, small 
paper, £1 I5. Oc?., large royal paper, £2 28. Od. 

DEDICATED BY TERSHSSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

A ITEW WORK, ENTITLED 

KOYAL VISITS TO WALES ; 

Or, Historical Eecords relative to the different 
Objects and Progress of the various 

KOMAN, SAXON, NORMAN, & ENGLISH MONARCHS 
in the Principality, from the invasion of Julia Caesar, to the 
friendly Visit of our Most Gracious Majesty 

aUEEN VICTOKIA, 

with numerous Historical and important Facts from Ancient 
MSS., never before published, connected with the Union of Eng - 
land with Wales, and the happy result that followed. Illus- 
trated with a profusion of Pictorial and Historical Engravings, 
and a new and approved Portrait of Her Majesty, engraved 
in the first style of the art, from a Painting in the Foyal 
Collection. 

BY EDWAKD PAKKY, 

Author of " The Cambrian Mirror,' * Railway Companion from 
Chester to Holyhead,' ' The Panorama of Chester,' &c. &c. 

ij^ Parties desirious of becoming Subscribers, will please 
to forward their names soon, as the number of copies will be 
limited, and the price increased after tba ^k^ ^"^ '^xJ^Svnr.^&vss^w. 

Chester, August 10th, 1849. 



Tf f BOOKS 

LATELY PUBLISHED BT 

.JOMAS CATHERAI 



PARRY'S CAMBRIAN MIRB 

WITH NEW MAP, AND OTHER ENGRAVING 

Price 58. 



PARRY'S RAILWAY COMPAN 

FROM CHESTER TO HOLYHEAD, WITH MA 

Price Is. 6d. 



PARRY'S NEW TRAVELLING MAP OF N( 
AND SOUTH WALES, 

With part of England, in a neat cloth case, price Is 

THE STRANGER'S COMPANIO 
IN CHESTER, 

With a Plan of the City. Price Is. 6d. bound in cl 

THE linS OF THE LADIES OF LLAN60 

By John Hicklin, Editor of the * Chester Conrant, 



W. S. BEVIN, 

(late brez and bevin) 

WOOLLEN DRAPER & TAIL 

[iAiT(l^TlE=iT[^[i[lirp 

CHESTER. 



/ 



Sole Agent in Chester for the Registered Syrian F 
aliOy Foster^s and Mackintoshes Waterproof Clothit^ 
its varieties. 
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